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THIS NUMBER 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY IS DEDICATED TO THE 
MEN WHO, BY THEIR SACRIFICES OF TIME, 
THOUGHT AND ENERGY AND BY THE APPLICA- 
TION OF THEIR SOUND JUDGMENT, FOUNDED 
AND FOSTERED THE COMPANY, AGENCY AND 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE AIDED 
MATERIALLY IN THE UPBUILDING AND REGU- 
LATION OF THE INSURANCE BUSINESS, THE 
RAISING OF ITS ETHICAL STANDARDS, AND THE 
GREAT ELEVATION OF INSURANCE IN ITS VARI- 
OUS BRANCHES IN THE ESTEEM OF THE PUBLIC. 
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BETTERMENT OF INSURANCE. SERVICE IS 
THUS ATTAINED BY COOPERATION, COORDINA- 
TION AND REGULATION. 
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We Are Seeking 
Good Men 


lowa Hblinois 
Missouri Nebraska 
North Dakota South Dakota 


Oklahoma Kansas 
Texas Colorado 


Florida 








We have just entered some of these 
states and are now looking for district 
managers. 


Liberal contracts to men who have 
ability to personally produce and 
organize. 


as 


Guaranty Life Insurance Co. 


Davenport, Iowa 


L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 
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INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 

F one were to spend a week, or perhaps even a day, inter- 
viewing exclusively those older insurance men whose 
memory harks back to a day when there were few if any 
organizations in the business, one would be impressed particu- 
larly with the part they have played in allaying the suspicious 
attitude of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Associations generally have certain primary functions among 
which friendship and fellowship are not often listed. They 
arise out of certain specific needs or circumstances but one can 
hardly imagine a successful business organization emanating 
from an obvious need for closer contacts between men in the 
same line of endeavor. There are a few such, but only a few 
and they may be rightly classed as among the exceptions which 
prove the rule. But entirely aside from the performance of 
their primary functions, practically all of the insurance or- 
ganizations have done a great work in bringing about a re- 
versal of the old attitude of suspicion, one might almost say 
hatred, which existed between insurance people in former days. 
No man trusted his competitior, largely because he did not know 

him, rather than because he had any reason for distrust. 
Organizations could, if necessary, point to this one achievement 
alone as a record of their value to the business. It is particu- 
larly noticeable in the life insurance field, where experiences 
and records of work are exchanged freely and without the 
slightest compunction, and one would hardly need to hark back 
more than twenty years to realize what an absolute change of 
viewpoint was necessary to bring about present conditions. 
The fire insurance men have not arrived at quite so ideal a 
state; they still exchange experiences with some reluctance 
and there is among them little of the freedom which marks the 
conventions of the life insurance organizations. Nevertheless 
any old-time fire insurance man would tell you of great changes, 
and undoubtedly it is only a matter of time before present-day 
doubts, such as they are, disappear entirely. The casualty 
people have been so busy keeping up with the tremendous 
growth of that branch of the business during the past two 
decades that they seem to have had little time to worry about 
They are well organized, having been in 
Probably the 


their competitors. 
close personal contact almost from the start. 
change of atmosphere has been less marked than in the other 
two fields. Such changes have meant a great deal to the busi- 
hess of insurance, to the men in it, and to the public. 

The latter phase of the matter presents an interesting field 
for speculation. The question of public relations has been fre- 
quently agitated and is still very much before the insurance 
world. How are the public to believe well of a business in 
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which every man is suspicious of his neigbor? It is not easy. 
It follows, therefore, that the insurance organizations, merely 
hy getting insurance men together, are playing a part in the 
improvement of public relations. It would be interesting to 
know just how far-reaching this effect has been. 

Meantime these things have come about half-hidden among 
the press of accomplishment with which the insurance organi- 
zations have primarily interested themselves. Year in and out 
they have done their share in building up the business in a man- 
ner calculated to serve the public along lines at once practical 
and idealistic. This number of THE Spectator is dedicated 
to the men who, by their sacrifices of time, thought and energy 
and by the application of their sound judgment, founded and 
fostered the company, agency and other organizations, which 
have aided materially in the upbuilding and regulation of the 
insurance business, the raising of its ethical standards, and the 
great elevation of insurance in its various branches in the esteem 
of the public. Betterment of insurance service is thus attained 


by cooperation, coordination and regulation. 





RGANIZATION goes merrily on and despite the fact 

that nearly everyone in the insurance business seems 

to agree that there are plenty of insurance associations 
extant, every year seems to bring forth one or two more. This 
year’s baby has only barely been born; it came very late in 
the season. The casualty peop'e are responsible for it. It has 
been said that the casualty field is better organized than either 
the life or fire fields, but a little rounding out seemed necessary 
to certain of the high executives. Therefore, the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, the organization of which 
was completed during the evening of November 30, very 
shortly it will take its place as one of the strong and powerful 
associations of the business. The 1926 baby in the organiza- 
tion field is a lusty child and gives evidence of precocity which 
will bring it to early and successful maturity. 





AKING America Thrifty Through Cooperation, is the 
rallying cry sounded by the Association of Life In- 
surance Thrift is defined as “care and 

prudence in the management of one’s resources.” Every man 
who takes insurance of any kind practires thrift in thus protect- 
ing himself or his dependents from the financial consequences 
of loss by some contingency. Thrift is thus possible through 
the cooperation of many premium payers by means of insur- 
ance companies, which, in turn, help to stabilize and perpetuat 
their business by cooperating among themselves. In a double 
sense, therefore, thrift becomes possible through cooperation. 


Presidents. 
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As CATHEDRALS WERE 


O are built great Life Insurance Companies. Study the great cathedrals of Europe 
(visit them if you can) and see how successive centuries are built into them. 


In the Cathedral there was from the beginning a definite plan, a definite limitation. 
It was always clear to the builders that the glorious structure would be finished some day. 
But when? People did not ask. They toiled and sacrificed in order to do their part, to 
add their bit to the mighty whole, knowing that neither they nor their children would see 
the completion of the work. By their labors they fostered religion and the arts and fed 
their own souls while erecting a vast pile which they knew would instruct and impress 
their successors through countless generations. They fed their own souls and rendered a 
noble service to others—even to those not of their own faith. 


So it is with Life Insurance and especially so it is with the New York Life. Unlike the 
Cathedral builders, our founders in 1845 (eighty-one years ago) had no definite outline of 
the structure which they then began. 


They labored to establish a program of mutual human service. They did not begin 
to realize the full significance of what they did. Their successors for about three full genera- 
tions have labored as they did and we, the living laborers, begin now to realize what it all 
means. In 1926 the structure, founded in 1845, begins to emerge in outline. Its splendid 
substance is shown in our coming Home Office building and in our assets and outstanding 
insurance. 


But the real structure is only suggested by these facts. 


Why should not our successors continue through centuries (as the Cathedral builders 
did) the labors of the men and women who have built so splendidly thus far? When will 
the New York Life be finished? Never! Its foundations are as deep as human love: its 
spires disappear in unfulfilled dreams of human aspiration: its great arches support an ex- 
panding nave which can cover and protect all who come. 


We are to-day building ourselves into this great Cathedral of Service. 


Our work will always be as clearly defined and as permanent as is the work of the men 
who built with stone and to the glory of God, in the twelfth or in an earlier or in any suc- 
ceeding century. Their work stands. The guide will point out, as you gaze and wonder, 
the work done in different centuries. The agents of Nylic are writing records which shall 
last as long as human life endures. They are building themselves into this great instru- 
mentality of social service. What they do will endure. It will endure because it renders 
service. 


Who then should work with finer enthusiasm than a Nylic agent? Who that is young 
and keen and ambitious and has high ideas about service would not be a Nylic agent? 


To labor and thereby achieve something that shall not ‘‘fade like a dream’’; to influence 
beneficently the condition of generations unborn; to build an aisle or an arch or a tower in a 
structure which shall last co-evally with human strength and human affection, with the 
knowledge that if ruin finally comes to human society, his work shall still endure in song and 
story! That is the ideal that leads a Nylic agent on and strengthens him as he sees that ideal 
becoming a reality. 


Write to the nearest of our one hundred and forty-three Branch Offices in the United 
States and Canada or direct to the Home Office. If you have the right qualities there’s a 
place for you. 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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N this, the twentieth anniversary of the Association’s 

founding, we refresh our memory of two commanding 

characters whose names ever will be linked with the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. They are the Hon- 
orable Grover Cleveland and the Honorable Paul Morton. I 
shall speak of these gentlemen in the order of their first con- 
nection with the history of the Association. 

Mr. Morton, who was president of The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, came into the business during a period of great 
changes, after distinguished service in other fields. He saw its 
problems and its wide public relations in the light of his broad 
experience. It was his opinion that nation-wide cooperation 
among life insurance companies in matters of common interest 
was prerequisite to the best service to policyholders. He out- 
lined his ideas to a group of company officials who met in De- 
cember, 1906, in response to a call issued by him. The Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents was the result. Although 
experience has suggested modifications of the original plans— 
old ideas have been improved and new ideas adopted, yet it is 
a tribute to his genius and prophetic foresight that Mr. Mor- 
ton’s main idea still remains a fundamental in the work of the 
Association. 

As a result of one of the many happy suggestions of Mr. 
Morton, the Honorable Grover Cleveland was elected first 
chairman and counsel of the Association. In Mr. Cleveland’s 
conviction concerning the value of life insurance, as he ex- 
pressed it, to the “mass of the plain and common peop!e,”’ we 
find the motive for his great concern to maintain and enhance 
popular confidence in the institution. For this reason, he re- 
garded our invitation as another call to public duty, and this 
consideration, more than any other, influenced him in accept- 
ing it. 


GROVER CLEVELAND Bic Asset 

To the American people there could have been no higher 
endorsement of the worthy purpose of the Association than 
Mr. Cleveland’s connection with it. He exemplified in this new 
sphere of activity that rugged integrity and those lofty ideals 
of public responsibility which had characterized his service 
to the State and Nation. He frankly and firmly expressed his 
belief in the right and obligation of the business to present its 
case to the public and to the law-makers. His great prestige 
gave dignity to the representations of the Association. With 
equal force, he emphasized to the executives of life companies 
the assumption by them of a trust, “made sacred by the pathos 
of its purposes, and more unescapable in morals and good 
conscience than any that the law can create.” He labored for 
the establishment of a relationship of understanding between 
policyholder and company—for the strengthening of public 
confidence in the institution of life insurance. His vision, his 
utterances, remain today alike our heritage and our ideal. 

The Association was also fortunate in the selection of the 
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Making America Thrifty Through Cooperation 


By Joun D. SAGE 
President, Union Central Life Insurance Company, Chairman, Twentieth Anniversary Convention, Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents 


Honorable Robert Lynn Cox as its first attorney and secretary. 
Mr. Cox, who became general counsel and manager after Mr. 
Cleveland’s death, brought to the Association ability as an 
executive, wide experience as a lawyer and legislator, and a 
broad vision of the usefulness of the Association. On him fell 
the task of developing an organization and of projecting the 
work of the Association into constantly broadening fields. His 
pioneer labors were crowned with conspicuous success. After 
ten years’ faithful service, Mr. Cox left the Association to 
become a member of the official family of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of which he is now second vice-presi- 
dent. 


ProGREss UNDER GEORGE T. WIGHT 

At this point let me also refer to the forward progress of the 
Association under the able and efficient leadership of our 
present manager and secretary, George T. Wight. The history 
of the 20-year period would not be complete without recording 
the fact that during Mr. Wight’s management the number of 
member companies has increased from 28 to 61. There has 
been great harmony and unity of purpose and the interests of 
the policyholders and of the companies have been more effec- 
tively safeguarded. 

It is timely to review the activities of these 20 years in the 
light of the ideals of Mr. Cleveland, our distinguished first 
chairman and counsel. It is not in the formal words of a con- 
stitution, but in the day-to-day work of an organization, that 
we find the expression of its real purpose. Early in its history, 
the Association epitomized its aims in the phrase, “Betterment 
of Life Insurance Service,” which has been kept constantly 
before us. This betterment is measured by the extent to which 
the improvement inures to the benefit of policyholders. By 
dealing with questions of common concern through one organi- 
zation, rather than separately by the member companies, there 
was at once effected, and there continues in increasing measure, 
not only an economy of money and time, but of the thought and 
energies of executives. There is also a by-product in the sav- 
ing of the time of legislative bodies and departmental officials. 
This method also avoids a confusion of thought by the expres- 
sion of one representative conclusion instead of many opinions 
frequently lacking coordination. 

The menace of increased taxation of life insurance policy- 
holders has been ever present. Against this danger, the Asso- 
ciation has been on guard continuously. Public demand for 
increased service from Government results in an apparent need 
for constantly increasing revenues. There must be no lagging 
in the effort to keep clear the vision of the law-maker in respect 
to the effect of taxation upon the individual policyholder. The 
business continues to face many tax proposals. There is, how- 
ever, some recompense for this long vigil in the fact that dur- 
ing the past two years there has been no increase in the United 
States in insurance taxes imposed upon life companies. It is 
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to be hoped that we may take this fact as a recognition by 
legislators that we have reached the maximum of life insurance 
taxation. 

As knowledge is the basis of understanding, the dissemination 
of reliable information respecting life insurance has been the con- 
stant purpose of the Association. There have been presented in 
popular style facts of wide public interest. Our annual con- 
yentions have given increasing attention to the broader aspects 
of life insurance in its relation to the social and economic wel- 
fare of the Nation. The public wants to know what the life 
insurance companies are doing with their funds. Our invest- 
ment papers have frankly and fully answered this question. 
The public is interested in knowing that the institution of life 
insurance is progressing. Discussion from our platform of 
new services, of new benefits added to policies, of new methods 
of safe-guarding the funds of beneficiaries and other like sub- 
jects, serves to inform not only our own policyholders, but the 
public generally, of the benefits of life insurance and its ability 
to meet their needs. Public health is primarily of interest to us 
because of its relation to our policyholders, but, from the 
valuable facts and suggestions presented in our discussions of 
this subject, benefits accrue also to the public. 

Chairman Cleveland, in his address at the first annual con- 
vention of the Association, said: 

It is unfortunate that this business phase of life insurance manage- 
ment is not as well and as universally understood as its more senti- 
mental elements. It illustrates constant watchfulness, keen knowledge 
of financial currents, wise foresight and disinterested faithfulness. It 
means steady, careful work, free from all show or glitter: and yet 
without it, every sentimental flower of life insurance would quickly 
fade, and its structure of safety and defense would fall of it own weight. 
The outline I have drawn of what life insurance should be in the homes 
of our people and in the business of our country is neither fanciful nor 
exaggerated. 

The consistent effort that has been made to keep the public 
in touch with the state of that stewardship in which it has so 
vital an interest evidences how clearly the Association has kept 
this declaration in mind. Facts with which you are already fa- 
miliar regarding the subsequent growth of life insurance, and 
other similar facts which will be presented at this meeting— 
proof of the increase of public confidence—indicate also how 


Hon. Grover CLEVELAND 
First Chairman and Counsel, 
1907-1908 


Hon, Paut Morton 
Who Proposed the Association 


in 1906 


PIONEERS AND BUILDERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 





heartily the challenge of the words just quoted has been ac- 
cepted by the leaders of the business. These results have been 
accomplished through cooperation and coordination. 

In speaking of this cooperation, we should remember, be- 
cause of a popular belief that “cooperation” is often used as 
a cloak to cover “restraint” that these efforts have been directed 
only to matters of common interest to policyholders. There 
has been no interference with individual management, no sup- 
pression of competition, no allying of the strong against the 
weak. 

The Association of Life Insurance Presidents has not been 
the sole medium for the expression of the common purpose of 
life insurance. The American Life Convention, embracing a 
large number of companies, principally of the younger group in 
the South and West, has functioned efficiently in the attain- 
ment of similar objectives. It has been our mutual good for- 
tune to have these two organizations work in harmony. Coop- 
eration of a large number of individuals is the fundamental of 
life insurance, no matter what the form of company organiza- 
tion. It is, indeed, fitting that this spirit should be paramount 
in those things of common interest to all policyholders. 

Our Association has continued to grow in usefuiness and in 
public and official esteem. Like the United States, its original 
constituency embraced thirteen members. As the results of its 
work have become apparent, our ties have strengthened and 
new members have been added until today our roster includes 
sixty-one members. 

Representing over one-half of our population as its policy- 
holders, life insurance, with its vast funds invested throughout 
the Nation, has a genuine interest in the progress of national 
thrift. Life insurance is a realization of the ideals of thrift 
through cooperation. Because of these facts, the central theme 
of our deliberations will be, 


“MAKING AMERICA THRIFTY THROUGH COOPERATION” 

We shall study thrift and cooperation as they contribute to 
vigorous growth of American business and advancement of 
American civilization. America has been pictured as a land of 
spendthrifts and wasters by those taking the narrow meaning 
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of thrift. We have not perhaps been as frugal with our natural 
resources as some nations. It is but recently, as time is meas- 
ured by history, that we have emerged from the period of 
superabundant natural resources and the intensely individual- 
istic spirit of our pioneer ancestors. The growth of popula- 
tion has added to the complexity of our life and emphasized 
the need of closer cooperation. 

But notwithstanding the continuing charges of extravagance 
heard on many sides, we gain a heartening appreciation of the 
progress of American benefits of life insurance by an account- 
ing of its service to the American public during the last 20 
years, the lifetime of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. As this meeting progresses, you will have demonstrated 
to you the stewardship of life insurance companies in making 
their investments, their effectiveness in promoting thrift, and 
their contribution to the lengthening of human life. To com- 
plete the picture we must grasp tiic vast and beneficent influ- 
ence of payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 

The payments of life insurance policyholders and beneficiaries 
are now annually nearly five times the amount returned 20 
years ago. The amount that will be paid to American policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries this year will reach the unprece- 
dented figure of $1,350,000,000. In 1906—twenty years ago— 
the sum returned was $287,000,000. The aggregate of these 
payments for the 20 years just ending is $14,000,000,000. 
When we picture the sacrifices that the fathers and mothers 
made in the years gone by to accumulate this fund to carry on 
their families—aye, to carry on the nation—we wonder if there 
can be as much extravagance as we hear about on every side. 
In 1926, death claims will be paid to the beneficiaries of 500,- 
000 deceased policyholders, approximately one-third of the 
total deaths in the United States. 

No more telling tribute to the thrift of the present active 
generation of Americans can be made than to point out that 
while life insurance companies are paying death claims on one- 
third of the people dying this year in the United States, one-half 
of the living are insured. These facts demonstrate that the 
percentage of the present generation acquiring life insurance 
protection is far higher than that of the prior generation. 
This is convincing proof of the progressive growth of Ameri- 
can thrift. These figures, taken from company records, fore- 
cast the ever-growing number of dependents who will in fu- 
ture years face life’s tasks with the confidence born of freedom 
from immediate financial uncertainty. 

We must further visualize these illuminating facts in order 
adequately to appreciate the tremendous and far-reaching in- 
fluence of life insurance on American society. Life insurance, 
as it today serves the needs of the family, does not stop with 
providing mere sustenance for dependents. It pays the mort- 
gage on the home after death and keeps children under the 
parental roof; it enables the mother to exert that influence on 
the lives of our future men and women for which she alone is 
qualified ; it provides an education for the children and thus fits 
them more fully to meet the demands of life; it protects estate 
against diminution by the claims of the tax collector and the 
debtor. Payments to policyholders who become totally and 
permanently disabled and payments of matured endowments 
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are helping to solve the problems of those who become non. 
producers because of old age or disease. In the business wor; 
life insurance compensates partners for loss through death of 
valued associates and likewise corporations for the loss of jm. 
portant executives, 

If we view civilization as a servant of man and its greatey 
achievement as the spread of the benefits of social and com. 
mercial progress to the greatest number of our people, certainly 
we have no gloomy picture of present-day conditions, A, 
you will learn from addresses to be delivered, we have made 
progress in the development of the cooperative spirit. We haye 
made progress also in the conservation of life and natural re. 
sources. But the Nation has great tasks before it that demand 
our continuing thought. 

We must consider thrift first in relation to man-power. That 
always has been our problem, tor we have not suffered from 
too great density of population. Here we have two views—the 
social and the economic. Humanitarian considerations demand 
that every effort be made to prevent disease and relieve human 
suffering. National considerations demand the preservation 
of the lives of our citizenry. Economic considerations demand 
that in commerce and industry we develop the maximum pro- 
ductive capacity of the individual. 

The attainment of these ends requires the use of vastly dif- 
Science must do its part in seeking the cause 
Government must bring into play those 
forces which it controls. Business and industry must seek the 
road to labor efficiency. The individual must recognize his 
responsibility. No one of these forces is effective alone and 
unrelated to the others. Thus we find cooperation to bea 
necessity for the maximum enjoyment of the benefits of our 
day and the achievement of further progress. 


ferent forces. 
and cure of disease. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WoRLD WAR 

During the World War, thousands of persons theretofore con- 
cerned in the purely individual aspects of their usual domestic, 
professional and business activities, suddenly discovered within 
themselves a tremendous capacity to cooperate for the common 
welfare. This was displayed in civic, community and private 
enterprises, in which all strove for a common end—a quick and 
successful conclusion of hostilities. With the close of the War, 
this newly found spirit of cooperation did not subside, nor 
were its effects lost, but were carried back to the normal activi 
ties in home, office and factory, which have greatly profited 
thereby. 

In like manner, the spirit of thrift engendered during the 
War seems to have permeated deeply into the life of the 
American people and contributed largely to the further cultiv- 
tion of thrift habits in peace times. 





What we have done, and what yet may be accomplished in 
the prolongation of human life will be pictured to you. There 
are, too, signs pointing to our progress in increasing individual 
productive capacity. We are told that our manufacturing out 
put from 1921 to 1925 increased 62 per cent, while employment 
increased only 14.28 per cent. To be more specific, a worker 
in the automobile industry in 1925 produced three times 4 
much as he did in 1914. In the same period, employees in steel 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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ae Our Place in Public Relations 
death of = 
S of im By W. WarreEN EL Lis 
Manager Sales Promotion Dept., Commercial Union Assurance Co, Ltd.; President, Insurance Advertising Conference 
STeatest Fee - t thats aae wary Pere nas aa : : 
nd ca ES, it is true that the ini: Advertising Confer- — shirking a distinct duty. They have been passing opportunity by. 
certainly ence has tod lettoxe: from W. E Mallalien, general Let me explain exactly what I mean by this. Among the 
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army telling the insurance story, the so-called problem of pub- 
lic relations would be solved. Only one problem would then be 
left to us—the problem of living up to the highest ideals of the 
business—protecting the public through insurance. 

To thoroughly appreciate anything, we must fully understand 
it. It is a mistake to shift the burden of giving the public a 
proper conception of the insurance business onto any specific 


Industrial Insurers’ Conference 


HE Industrial Insurers’ Conference held its seventeenth 

annual meeting during the week of November 22 at 

Jacksonville, Florida. Marking the occasion noticeably 
was the especial consideration given to the movement towards 
lowering of the acquisition cost of business and the hoped-for 
corresponding increase in benefits to the policyholders of the 
company members of the organization. 

As a result of the foregoing, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas: ‘Twisting or causing policyholders to become dissatisfied 
with their present policies and inducing them to lapse policies already 
in force and apply for others is a practice inimical to the best interests 
of the public, a distinct loss to the individual policyholder and of no 
permanent benefit either to the agent or the company indulging in such 
unethical practice. Therefore: Be it resolved by the Industrial Insurers’ 
Conference in convention assembled that we deplore such conduct and 
pledge ourselves to refrain from such practice and use every honorable 
‘means within our power to raise the standards of our profession above 
such petty means of procuring temporary advantages over a competitor. 

Be it further resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be sent with 
our greeting to the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
now assembled at Los Angeles, respectfully requesting their endorse- 
ment of the principles herein set forth and pledging our co-operation 
with the members of that honorable body in stamping out the practice 
of twisting. 

An interesting speaker was George R. Kendall, vice presi- 
dent of the Washington Fidelity National Insurance Company. 
In discussing industrial premiums, he said: “We are continu- 
ing to collect the same 100 cents in premium that we received 
a few years ago, while the field expense, salaries, rents, station- 
ery printing, traveling and other items have shown from fifty 
to one hundred per cent increase. If this continues, it means 
that sometime in the not too distant future the whole premium 
dollar will be swallowed up by 
them.” He went on to say 
that he believed it a bad plan 
to hand out a claim blank with 
a health and accident policy 
at the time of its delivery. A 
claim blank, he believes, of- 
fers too much_ temptation. 
“When the policy is delivered, 
the policyholder should be 
made to understand that the 
first step in submitting a claim 
on it is to present the corre- 
sponding premium receipt 
book at the district office. 
This affords a chance to check 
up the D. L. P. to see if the BL 
policy is in benefit. If the D. 
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President 


HE: 


organization in the business. The public consists of your neigh. 


bors and mine. It is our business that must be understood 
We must make them do so. 

How can each of us escape a share of the responsibility in 
making the ideals of our business understood? First, by know. 
ing, ourselves, the real concept of insurance; then, by Inaking 
certain that our neighbors know it as we know it. 


' 


L. P. shows the policy out of benefit, the claim should be re 
jected then and there. If the policy is found to be in benefit 
the next step is to look up the policyholder’s claim record, 
This done, the responsible person in charge of the district office 
for a claim blank; on it he enters the agent’s name, the number 
of the debit, and the D. L. P. and hands it to the person 
reporting the claim. The fact that there has been some formal- 
ity in the handling of the claim blank will vest it with more 
importance—not as a mere scrap of paper.” He then discussed 
the bonding of insurance agents and suggested that com- 
panies belonging to the Industrial Insurance Conference or- 
ganize a surety company of their own for the sole purpose of 
bonding their own agents. 

Wade of North Carolina touched 
upon the proper relationship between the member companies 


Commissioner Stacey 
from presidents to the agents in the field and suggested that in 
the insurance world there should be an eleventh command- 
ment: ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s agent.” 

Some of the other interesting speakers were: President 
Charles E. Clarke, of the Peninsular Casualty Company ; Frank 
FE. Jennings, general counsel of the same company; and the 
Hon. J. C. Luning, of Florida, and Raymond Daniel, who was 


oor 


in charge of the Golf Tournament. 

All officers were re-elected as follows: President, B. L. Tat- 
man, president of the Reliable Life and Accident of St. Louis; 
vice president, G. R. Kendall, vice president of the Washington 
Fidelity National, Chicago; secretary and treasurer, E. T. Burr, 
actuary, Durham Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Splendid entertainment was offered. A delightful luncheon 
was given by Mrs. Charles E. Clarke, wife of the president of 
the Peninsular Casualty Com- 
pany ; another delightful event 
was the shore dinner at the 
Casa Marina Hotel. Then 
there was the annual banquet 
—always an event—held in the 
Grill Room of the Hotel Car- 
ling on Thursday — evening. 
There was music and dancing, 
with the singing of Peyton H. 
Jones, of Macon, Georgia, 
proving a delightful feature. 
It would not be quite right not 
to mention the toast—which 
every body acclaimed with 
marked sincerity—“The Com 
ference, let it carry on and 
on!” 





G. R. KENDALL 
Vice-President 
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Chamber of Commerce of 





the United States Offering 


Many Services 


By JAmMeEs L. Mappen, Manager 


HE success of business is dependent 
upon individual enterprise. There is a 
definite need for coliective action on 
common matters affecting the welfare of dif- 
ferent types of business. That this is recog- 
nized by business men generally is evident 
from the creation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. It is a federation 
of 1450 associations and has an underlying 
membership of over 800,000 corporations, firms 
and individuals located in every state in the 
Union. The purpose of tl.e Chamber is to pro- 
mote the welfare of American business and 
act as its spokesman on national or interna- 
tional matters. James L., 

The institution of insurance is one of the cornerstones of 
American business. Without it our industrial and commercial 
processes as we know them today would be impossible. It is 
not surprising that the National Chamber has included insur- 
ance as one of the eight fundamental divisions in our economic 
structure. So the Chamber might most effectively bring to 
bear the collective influence and support of its underlying mem- 
bership upon those matters affecting their welfare, it has set 
up a department for each of these divisions. The accomp.ish- 
ments of the Insurance Department are reviewed each year at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber by the chairman of the 
Insurance Advisory Committee, H. A. Smith, president of 
the National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. We shall 
be glad to send copies of this annual address upon request to 
those interested. 

In the thought that some of the insurance activities included 
in the 1926-1927 program of the Insurance Department may be 
of interest, this article will be devoted to indicating some of 
the more important ones. This program has been approved 
by the Advisory Committee to the Insurance 
Department and the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber. 


LEGISLATION 

Congress and about forty-four state legis- 
latures will meet this winter. Plans have been 
developed in cooperation with the Insurance 
Advisory Committee to bring to bear the 
Chamber's influence where there appears to 
be a need for this. Such action will be based 
upon the authority granted to the Chamber in 
resolutions or referenda. This policy service 
will include: 

(a) Special Insurance Taxes.—Few policyholders 


realize special taxes are tucked away in their insur- 
ance premiums. The known amount of these special 
taxes paid by policyholders is sufficient to pay an 
annual premium for more than four million ordinary 
life insurance policies issued at age 25 for $1,0c0 








. W. O’LEaRY 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 
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2ach or would have bought fire insurance coverage 
for one year on $7,500,000,000 worth of property at 
the average rate of 89c per $100. Originally the pur- 
pose of these special taxes was to support the state 
insurance departments, but now they are used for 
The department will con- 
tinue its activities toward making effective the Cham- 


general revenue purposes. 


ber’s position, which is opposed to the existing system. 
(b) Workmen’s 
sessions of state legislatures where something rela- 


Compensation—There are few 


tive to workmen's compensation is not considered. 
The trend of the benefits being paid is constantly 
upward. In addition the increased benefits prescribed 
by law are being further liberalized by rulings and 
Although 
we have already made a comparative study of the 


interpretations of industrial commissions. 


trend and sent the results to organization members, 
Mappen it is our purpose to keep up this work. We are going 
to continue our efforts toward the defeat of monopolistic state fund 
proposals. In addition we shall contribute our part toward bringing 
about the enactment of constructive workmen’s compensation laws, 
Prevention.—Uniformity of legislation affecting ve- 
The Hoover Conference on Street and Highway 


(c) Accident 
hicles is desirable. 
Safety has developed many proposals which should make for safer 
driving and fewer accidents. The Chamber is committed to the recom- 
It is the purpose of our department to 
In addition we 
will use our field facilities for encouraging local chambers of com- 


mendations of the Conference. 
assist in the enactment of these principles into law. 


merce to develop safety services for their memberships. 

(d) Compulsory Automobile Insurance——The increase in the num- 
ber of automofile accidents has led to proposals which would compel 
all motorists to carry insurance. Within the past two years, the legis- 
latures of the vast majority of the ‘states have considered measures of 
this type. The Insurance Advisory Committee has made an extensive 
investigation of the various proposals. The result has been to recom- 
mend against the principle of compulsory automobile insurance. The 
investigation and recommendation were submitted to organization mem- 
bers for consideration at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting. As the Cham- 
ber adopted the committee’s recommendation, the department proposes 
to undertake at appropriate times definite campaigns. 

(e) Vital Statistics—The registration of births 
and deaths is important in business as well as for 
governmental purposes. They are extremely helpful 
in the development of industrial hygiene, locating 
bad health situations which require attention from 
public health authorities and furnishing statistics for 
The Insurance Advisory Com- 
investigation 
dealing with this subject to organization members 
with the recommendation that the National Chamber 
be committed to this principle. As this recommenda- 
tion was approved at the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing, a broad program looking toward the inclusion 
of roc per cent of population in the registration area 
and the maintenance of the efficiency required of 
states by the federal government has been undertaken. 

(f) Stolen 
states have adopted the principle of certification of 
automobile titles into state laws. This is largely the 
result of the cooperative efforts of five organizations 
We have contributed 


insurance purposes. 


mittee submitted the results of an 


Automobiles. — Already twenty-five 


and the Insurance Department. 


(Concluded on page 49) 














HE meeting of the National Fraternal Congress held at 
Buffalo in August of this year was notable for the fact 
that all of its member societies, almost one hundred, 

were represented either by their officers or by delegates. It 
was, notable also for the fact that in the meeting were to be 
found men and women who for more than thirty years have 
devoted their full time and attention to furthering the interests 
of the fraternal beneficial system. These men and women meet 
annually and I doubt if there is to be found a parallel to their 
zeal and fidelity to the cause in which they are interested. Year 
after year these same men and women are to 
be found in these meetings for no other pur- 
pose than to furnish their ideals, strengthen 
their societies and advance the real interests 
of their members. 

Word comes to me from the recent meeting 
of the Association of Insurance Commissioners 
held in Los Angeles in November of this year 
that a mistaken notion is prevalent that the 
fraternal societies are desirous of abandoning 
their lodge system and other well-known and 
well-established principles of procedure and 
engaging in a purely life insurance business. 
Nothing could be farther from the real situa- 
tion than this rumor. The 1926 meeting of the 
Congress went distinctly on record for the 
lodge system and the men and women who have 


O-CALLED “off” legislative years are general'y consid- 

ered quiet ones, insofar as concerns Insurance Federation 

activities, but the year 1926 hau been an exception to 
the rule. 

Socialistic “hangovers” from the busy legislative year of 
1925, some very lively sessions of state lawmakers, the “blocs” 
in Congress, investigation committees in non-session states, 
contests such as that in Missouri, and preparation for what is 
expected in 1927, have made the current year one of the busiest 
in the organization’s history. 

An analysis of the 628 measures introduced in the ten con- 
vening legislatures indicates that there has been no falling off 
in the attention paid casualty and workmen’s compensation 
lines, almost half of the total number of bills being directed 
toward them. There were the usual fire, life and general in- 
surance measures, but nothing of a really destructive nature 
was enacted. Automobile coverage was the subject of eighty- 
one bills proposing new laws which ranged all the way from 
strictly state monopolistic schemes to broader plans permitting 
private carriers to insure but everywhere sounding the dominant 
note of compulsory automobile insurance. 
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Fraternals Not to Abolish Lodge System 


By Joun C. Snyper, President, National Fraternal Congress of America 


been engaged in this business for the last thirty or forty years 
and have fought so valiantly for the principles as laid down jn 
the beginning are not to be dissuaded from their course. 

It is true that there have been notable changes in the charac. 
ter of their business side. The advantages enjoyed by their 
members in an insurance way are vastly increased over what 
they were a few years ago, but these changes have been made 
and are being made not because of a desire to change the char- 
acter of our societies, but for the sole purpose of improving the 
condition of our members. No sacrifices have been made in q 
fraternal way. 
ternal today as they were in the beginning, 
As evidence of that, we need but to point to 
the institutions that are maintained by the dif- 
ferent societies for the benefit of their mem- 
bers—hospitals, sanitariums, homes for the 
aged, homes for children and the vast number 
of activities of local lodges who take care of 
the sick, help the needy member and are ever 
present in the case of bereavement. These 
societies can change the character of their 
benefits without sacrificing one single fraternal 
principle and the ideals and aims of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress of America, as ex- 
pressed throughout its entire existence, will be 
adhered to and emphasized in the forthcoming 


These societies are just as fra- 


year. 


Insurance Federation of America Busy Despite 


Legislative Off-Year 


3y Joun T. HutTcHINson, Secretary 


The great victory in Missouri by which that state has at last 
been removed from the tenacles of the “damage suit” octopus 
was made possible by the part played by an organization of 
employers of all classes, “The Associated Industries of Mis- 





souri.” Insurance was an important factor in this group but 
the lead was taken—and successfully—by those who Duty insut- 
ance. 


Shortly after the first of the coming year, 1927, forty-four 
state legislatures and the U. S. Congress will convene and any 
one who has followed the general trend of proposed legisla- 
tion can readily anticipate the outstanding objective of their 
consideration, automobile insurance. 

A survey recently made by the Insurance Federation discloses 
the astonishing strength of public sentiment for some sort of 
remedial legislation and it is a difficult task to educate people 
to a point where they will realize that a traffic problem cannot 
be solved entirely by the application of insurance protection. 

Our legislators, ever keen to hear even the softest tones of 
popular demand, will have to be well informed on all angles 
and possibilities of compulsory automobile insurance or We 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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The National Board of Fire Underwriters in 1926 


By W. E. MALLAtieu, General Manager 


VERY year during the existence of 

The National Board of Fire Under- 

writers, which is now approaching its 
sixty-first birthday, events of major im- 
portance to the business of fire insurance and 
to the public have taken place, and 1926 was 
no exception to this general rule. 

A matter of great moment to the Board, and 
also to the work that it carries on, was the 
completion of its new building at 85 John 
Street, into which all departments were moved 
late in April. This structure, which was 
erected in accordance with our plans and 
specifications, enabled us to create some- 
thing in the nature of a monument to fire pro- 
tection and the practices which we have advo- 
cated many years for others. We embraced the opportunity to 
partake of our own medicine and the results have been ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. Sound construction, including metal 
doors and trim, together with safeguards not usually found in 
office buildings, such as sprinklers, fire cut-offs and an interior 
fire-tower exit, makes the edifice one that stands out among its 
contemporaries. 

A feature of the calendar year just closing was the service 
which the Board was able to render in settling the losses accru- 
ing because of the hurricane which devastated Florida, includ- 
ing the city of Miami. Within a week after the news of the 
catastrophe reached New York, an executive familiar with the 
modus operandi was sent to the Florida metropolis with our 
conflagration settlement system, which is always kept on hand 
ina cabinet ready for emergency shipment. Although there 
were no claims for fire loss involved, the service was organized 
for the adjusting committee so that it would quickly centralize 
all other claims and gather in the most convenient form every 
necessary item of information relative to insurance at risk in 
the damaged territory. The cross-indexed 
cards of the system provide a check against 
fraudulent claimants, besides making it 
possible to settle legitimate losses with a 
minimum of delay. 

A number of extremely important 
projects were gotten under way by the 
Board during the year, but at this time 
nothing definite can be said regarding 
them. 

Its various activities have made decided 
Progress and a notable feature has been 
the greater interest and cooperation re- 
ceived from numerous national and local 
organizations, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
xe, and its membership of local bodies, the 
National Fire Waste Council, National 
Safety Council, National Association of 
Credit Men, Lions, Rotary and Kiwanis 
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clubs, as well as the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to mention but a few. 

During the past twelve months the tendency 
to add to city water supplies has been noted as 
well as a number of extensions of fire alarm 
telegraph service. Fire department efficiency 
is on the up grade and a decided trend toward 
the reduction of water damage by means of 
departmental salvage operations, and the use 
of chemical streams, has been discernible. 
Comparatively few cities have salvage corps in 
operation and the need for spreading covers 
and taking other protective measures has been 
recognized by fire chiefs with the result that 
many now make salvage implements a part of 
their regular equipment. 

In regard to adjustments, it may be stated that progress is 
being made in improving conditions throughout the country. 

The general operations of the Board were carried on as 
usual by the following standing committees: Actuarial Bureau, 
Adjustments, Clauses and Forms, Construction of Buildings, 
Finance, Fire Prevention and Engineering Standards, Incen- 
diarism and Arson, Laws, Membership, Public Relations, Sta- 
tistics and Origin of Fires, and Uniform Accounting. All are 
under the supervision of the General Manager and of the 
Executive Committee which meets once a month. The Board 
operates upon a truly national scale, having, in addition to its 
New York headquarters, branch offices in Chicago and San 
Francisco where both engineering and arson investigation ser- 
vice are furnished, as well as legal! advice. 

This organization, it is well to mention at this time, has 
nothing to do with fire insurance rates or commissions to 
agents, but is maintained by its two hundred and ten member 
companies for engineering, statistical and educational pur- 
poses. The public service nature of its ac- 
tivities in promoting the safety of life and 
property has become more and more 
marked during the past year. 

One of the notable effects of the work 
in improving construction and increasing 
protection in cities is found in the ab- 
sence during recent years of sweeping con- 
flagrations in the business districts of the 
larger cities. 

Members of the staff of the Committee 
on Fire Prevention and Engineering Stand- 
ards are regularly surveying and classify- 
ing cities in regard to their safety from a 
fire standpoint and upon these scientific 
findings, the rating bureaus are accustomed 
to base their classifications. The engi- 
neers investigate fire department operation 
and apparatus, besides checking up fire 
hydrants and the volume and reliability of 























water supply; they note topographical conditions, wind veloci- 
ties and other features entering into the fire hazard as it exists 
at the present time. 

Thus far its “Standard Schedule for Grading Cities and 
Towns” with respect to their fire vulnerability has been applied 
to more than 4,300 protected municipalities. Further progress 
was also made last year in bringing about the adoption of 
standardized fire hose threads. 

A number of additional cities have improved their build- 
ing codes as a result of the activities of the Committee on 
Construction of Buildings, while the Committee on Incen- 
diarism and Arson achieved highly creditable results in its 
war against the low type of criminal who endeavors to “burn 
for profit” at the expense of the honest policyholder and the 
public at large. 

Another edition of the school manual, “Safeguarding the 


Home Against Fire” was required to meet the country-wide 
demand, bringing the total printings of the work to about one 
million copies. A second edition of “Safeguarding the Farm 
Against Fire” was put on the press. To date, approximately 
135,000 copies of the latter pamphlet have been distribute 
Both of these manuals are published by the Committee on 
Public Relations, which has been largely instrumental jn recent 
years in extending the scope of the Fire Prevention Wee, 
observance, which, in 1925, was marked by an unprecedented 
att 
of fire chiefs, educational officials, individuals and many local 


amount of interest and enthusiastic co-operation on the p 


organizations, including members of the associations already 
mentioned. This Committee has been actively furthering its 
educational program and has found the newspapers and maga- 
zines disp!aying a greatly augmented interest in fire preven. 
tion and fire insurance. 
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Organization in the Casualty and Surety Business 


By E. A. St. Joun, 


President of the National Surety Company and of the International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


ASUALTY and surety companies—like every other 
class of corporate business enterprise—have two dis- 
tinct duties. 

Une duty is to the stock-holders whose investment finances 
the service. The other duty is to the general public which the 
business is meant to serve. 

Activities in which the interests of the stock-holders and 
the general public are clearly identical can be undertaken 
promptly and energetically, but activities in which the interests 
of stock-holders and public do not seem to be clearly identical 
should be analyzed with caution, regarded with conservatism, 
and, as a general policy, discarded. 

This, of course, may seem a truism, but occasional repe- 
tition of a sound truism never does any harm. 

The present high—and still rapidly developing—organization 
of the nation’s casualty and surety business is an evolution of 
only about twenty years. Previous to twenty years ago, there 
was very little inter-company organization or inter-company 
co-operation. 

In the last two decades, the casualty and surety business 
has won national recognition, not only for scrupulous financial 
integrity, but as one of the really essential industries of the 
country. Unquestionably the chief factor in earning this recog- 
nition has been ever-increasing inter-company understanding 
and mutual help. 

So highly developed has this inter-company co-operation be- 
come that our executives, underwriters and agents now have 
their distinct very efficient associations for the exchange of 
views and experiences, and for action on public questions. 

Membership of the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, now, for example, includes 55 com- 
panies, I bureau, 5 individuals and 2 honorary members, and its 
secretary and committees are daily busy in either considering 
or actively working upon the following important and diverse 
problems: Legislation, taxation, inter-asso- 
ciation and inter-company relations, better 
business methods and blank forms for more 
clearly presenting financial data. 

Vigilance in keeping informed regarding 
the great number of proposed laws affecting 
insurance which every year are presented 
for passage in the various state Legislatures 
is one of the Association’s most important 
duties. These proposed changes, innova- 
tions and experiments in insurance legisla- 
tion in the different States average more 
than 1,200 every year. Each of these pro- 
posed laws or changes in laws is carefully 
studied by the Association’s executives and, 
when any seem contrary to the interests of 
the state’s tax-payers or general public, the 
Association feels justified in pointing this 
out to the legislators and to the general pub- 
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lic. Much of this proposed insurance legislation, though well- 
meant, is ignorant and inexperienced. Other proposals are 
socialistic—alluring to the public as many socialistic schemes 
naturally are, but likely to be highly costly to tax-payers, State 
and policy-holders in their eventual practical working-out. 





Taxation may easily become a crushing burden upon the 
casualty and surety industry. Annual underwriting profits 
in the business, even in prosperous times, are small compared 
to the risks involved. In some years, the collective underwrit- 
ing profits of all the companies have actually fallen below the 
collective underwriting losses. Honest-intentioned statesmen 
and politicians—as well as disingeneous self-seekers—see the 
slowly increasing resources of the companies but do not under- 
stand that these slowly increasing resources are the result of 
the most cautious and experienced underwriting and also, that 
these resources are really a trust fund for the future protection 
of policyholders—indeed a direct financial obligation to the 
public! The International Association is thus obliged to be 
constantly vigilant in explaining to legislators, tax-payers and 
the general public the injustice and public menace of many of 
these new insurance taxation schemes, by which the business 
obligations and even the sound financial conditions of the com- 
panies might be jeopardized. During the last year, special taxa- 
tion situations in Illinois, Kansas and Rhode Island have had 
to be dea!t with by the Association with great detail. With the 
rapid increase of state and local budgets, even the ordinary 
taxes of the insurance companies are rapidly increasing every 
year. Originally, state taxes of insurance companies were in- 
tended chiefly to pay the expenses of supervision. Now, how- 
ever, insurance company taxes contribute an appreciable part 
to paying the general expenses of government. The general 
public should understand that taxes upon insurance fall upon 
policy-holders. 

A “Public Relations Committee’ 
ciation was discussed at the last annual 
meeting and members of the Association are 
still turning the idea thoughtfully—though 
unofficially and informally—over in their 
minds. “Public Relations” is of course a 
very wide and general term. It might be 
interpreted to include one or more of very 
widely different, serious and costly activi- 
ties, about the details of which few mem- 
bers may, with the most friendly coopera- 
tive intentions, think exactly alike. Some 
of the diverse and important activities 
which a “Public Relations Committee” 
might conceivably conduct might be Paid 
Advertising, Public Speaking, Educational 
Campaigns by various methods and with 
various objects, Safety Method Campaigns, 
Legislative Campaigns, and even—at not 
much of a stretch—campaigns regard- 
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ing rates and other technical matters. Thus, while the Asso- 
ciation may ultimately decide to embark upon one or more 
specific activities in this very general public relations field, it 
must first decide just how far it is wise to go in each specific 
activity and may then appoint a committee with powers limited 
to the specific purpose. All members of the Association regard 
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the relations of the business with nation’s public as of first 

importance and whatever plan is ultimately undertaken, will 

be undertaken only after very careful exchanges of views, I 

mention this matter of a “Public Relations Committee” only 

because the Editor of THE SPECTATOR specially requested me 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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THE Joint SESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY 


AND SURETY UNDERWRITERS AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASU- 


ALTY AND SuRETY AGENTS WERE HeLtp TuHIs YEAR AT WHITE SULPHUR SprRINGS. THE Group PHorocRAPH SHOWN WAS TAKEN AT THAT TIME 


Association of Casualty 


and Surety Executives 


By A. DuncAN REID 


HE organization of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives which took place on November 30, 

1926, is the result of a conviction on the part of a large 
number of the chief executives of casualty and surety com- 
panies of the need of an organization of chief executives for the 
purpose of meeting at such times as may be desirable to discuss 
all matters of common interest affecting the casualty and surety 
business throughout the United States. The casualty and 
surety business has many bureaus and associations, created 
for specific purposes and all functioning to a certain degree of 
efficiency and success, but none of them has met the need that 
has existed for some years past which is now cared for by the 
above association. There will be ample opportunity for the 
successful functioning of this association by enabling the chief 
executives to meet and deal with matters of mutual interest, 
such as public relations of all kinds, taxarion, a more efficient 


and economic administration of the business as a whole, a better 
understanding on the part of the public of the conduct of these 
classes of insurance and, above all, an opportunity for finding 
ways and means of better serving the public as a whole in this 
class of business. 

All stock casualty and surety companies will be eligible for 
membership through their chief executives. 

The executive committee consists of Louis F. Butler, presi- 
dent, Travelers Insurance Company; R. R. Brown, president, 
American Surety Company; T. J. Falvey, president, Massa 
chusetts Bond. & Ins. Corp. ; Frederick Richardson, U. S. man- 
ager, General Acc. Fire & Life Corp.; C. C. Bowen, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Standard Accident Insurance Co.; Arthur 
J. Nelson, president, New Amsterdam Casualty Company, 
vice-chairman; A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe Indemnity 
Company, chairman. 
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The American Life Convention 


By Hersert M. Woo.Lten, President 


HEN the American Life Convention was conceived 
twenty-one years ago, the business of life insurance 
was under fire and its integrity was atrociously assailed. 

The Armstrong investigation had resulted in focusing all 
eyes upon the institution. 

As usual extravagant charges were made and slugheads in 
all the newspapers were hideous and misleading. 

A revolution of startling magnitude resulted and attempts 
were made by “malefactors of great wealth” to storm the ram- 
parts and destroy the fortifications. 

Fortunately, the institution was secure and all the malevo- 
lence and meanness of the desperate leaders in the onslaught 
came to naught. 

The cost was tremendous, but out of the maelstrom of abuse 
and the confusion of tonguts came sanity, wholesome leader- 
ship, victory and increased strength. 

So it is different today. 

Life insurance is coming into its own. The public and the 
millions of policyholders are serene and confident. They know 
that life insurance is the safest of all our commercial enter- 
prises. 

Twenty-one years ago a modest, organization was proposed 
by a few far-seeing executives of companies which were insuf- 
ficient in assets and unknown beyond the narrow confines of a 
state or two. Two months later at Saint Louis, Missouri, the 
child was born. 

It was named the American Life Convention, and today is 
known and its work approved throughout the North American 
continent. 

Eight companies agreed to form the American Life Conven- 
tion and sixteen companies constituted its membership when 
the name first appeared in life insurance history. Today it 
has spread its beneficence throughout the Union and over the 
border into Canada with a membership of 
139 companies domiciled in 36 American 
States, the District of Columbia and the 
province of Ontario, Canada. 

The organization is the oldest of its kind 
and the largest. Its $94,000,000 of life 
insurance volume has increased to nearly 
$16,000,000,000 and its influence has not 
been confined to its immediate membership. 
All its work has been for the benefit of 
the great institution of which it is an im- 
portant part. 

Herbert M. Woollen, president of The 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., one of the origi- 
nal eight companies, was unanimously 
elected its twenty-second president at De- 
troit, September 3, 1926. 

During the career of the American Life 
Convention, it has cheerfully co-operated 
with every branch of the business. No 
petty jealousy or mean selfishness has 
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marred its story of achievement. It has heartened the workers 
in the field, braced up the executives in home office, supported 
the ethics of an altruistic benevolence and been helpful to policy- 
holders, the public and the supervising state officials. . 
it has done more than this. It has been steadfast for right 
mindedness in legislation, and constant in the field of life insur- 
ance publicity, which is the other name for education of agent, 
home office, policyholder and press. Its literature has not been 
competitive and its insistent activity has known only the big 
institution to which it has dedicated its entire existence. 

At Detroit, Michigan, at its twenty-first annual meeting, its 
secretary and counsel, T. W. Blackburn, sketched its history 
and showed in his farewell address that throughout its career, 
there had been no internal feuds and its nineteen presidents 
had been selected from thirteen states, its executive committee 
came from eighteen states and twenty-nine of its companies had 
been honored with executive positions in its management. These 
facts are a concrete demonstration of the high purpose which: 
actuated it from the date of its organization. A part of Mr. 
Blackburn’s talk follows: 


The Convention has been singularly free from factional controversies 
and feuds. No member has ever withdrawn from the Convention because 
of any factional disturbance. Members have withdrawn, but not be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with the results of any election of officers. There 
have been 204 different companies, members in the last twenty years. Of 
this number, only ten have voluntarily given up their membership. All 
the other names lost to the roster have gone out by merger or reinsur- 
ance. No member has ever been expelled and three of the ten who 
withdrew renewed their memberships, 

Our first president was Joseph B. Reynolds and he only has been’ 
honored by election for a second term, this conspicuous honor being 
accorded him by a unanimous vote at the eighteenth annual meeting in 
Des Moines. Mr. Reynolds has been a useful leader and was the father 
of the Convention. He and the late Charles E. Dark conceived the idea 
and joining with Sidney A. Foster called the conference for Chicago, ° 
December 5, 1905. He and Mr. Dark were act- 
ive at that meeting. Six others voted to organize 
and called the organization meeting which con- 
vened in St. Louis, January 30,.1906, when the 
American Life Convention was born. Mr. Reyn- 
olds, who had been chairman of the preceding con- 
ference, was elected and thus pilot of the ship 
for the next eight months and in command when 
the first annual meeting was held in the port of 
Chattanooga. The other six representatives of 
companies who particpated in the vote at Chicago 
were B. H. Rohison, W. A. Lindy, George B. 
Peak, Arthur Jordan, Samuel Bosworth Smith 
and J. T. Casey, who voted for the Bankers Re- 
serve, the Security Mutual, the Central Life of 
Iowa, the Meridian Life, Volunteer State Life 
and the Guaranty Mutual. M. A. Woollen, Ev- 
erett Wagner and your Secretary were repre- 
senting the American Central, the Meridian Life 
and the Bankers Reserve respectively in addition 
to those above named. 

It is interesting to remember that the Missouri 
State Life, Register Life of Davenport, Bankers 
Life of Lincoln, Columbia Life of Cincinnati, 
Des Moines Life and the Federal Life of Chi- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Directing the Sale of Life Insurance and Selling It 


By WINsLow RUSSELL, 


Vice-President, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


minds as we think of this subject. Is the present day 

trend toward an organized selling plan in life insur- 
ance or are iwe better off if the methods of former days are 
continued and each company and general agent and agent goes 
about his work as an individualist ? 

If the trend is toward making a science of life insurance 
selling, have efforts, thus far, made improved selling methods 
or not? If there is an undiscovered path to a greater success 
in the sale of life insurance in what direction does it lie? 

Taking up the first question, the trend seems clear. For 
years the leaders in the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in the United States and its sister organization in 
Canada have sensed a need for a better directed selling plan. 
In this work they outdated by many years any consolidated 
effort on the part of home offices. The Association of Life 
Agency Officers and its sister organization in Canada were 
perhaps two decades behind the men of the field in sensing the 
agent’s real needs. At this point another question arises. Are 
the field interests of home office and agent identical? An affirma- 
tive answer ought to be made, and any effort toward breeding 
a different thought is fraught with harm to both interests. 

There can be only one answer to our second question, for 
there is ample evidence that the work of all four of these organi- 
zations has been a dominating factor, both in increased sales, 
and a better understanding of the life insurance agent on the 
part of the policy holder and prospect. There is, however, a 

good deal to be said in answer to our third question: Where are 
we going and why? What part will the organization of home 
office men play? Where will the Underwriters Associations 
fit into the advance movement? Any considerable study will 
show that with all our splendid progress we have but scratched 
the surface on the vital elements of scientific distribution. 
Volume of sales can be doubled or trebled and the saturation 
point will then be beyond the horizon. We have just gotten 
inside the surface of education and training. We know prac- 
tically nothing in a coordinated or scientific way about the 
greatest wastage of our business—lapsation—and health con- 
servation and preventable mortality is in its infancy. If one 


UT ios are two or three questions which come to our 





who for many years has strongly felt the need of more intimate 
cooperation may yet offer suggestion—it would be this: 

Never mind the points upon which we differ, either as jt 
relates to the competitive interests between companies, or as 
to the functions of home office and field. There is so much to 
be done by joint effort of all interests upon which we cay 
agree, at least on major points, that it behooves us all to center 
our thoughts and activities upon the benefits to be derived to. 
ward pooling everything that we have that will permit of a 
better discharging of our responsibilities. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau is showing us 
in an outstanding way how far the interests of all our selling 
branches may be benefitted by cooperation. 

The public attitude toward our business is fast approaching 
the point of eagerness to understand what we have long 
preached. The “life” in Life Insurance has led the buyer to 
respect the men whom he formerly scoffed at. Every organized 
effort on the part of sales forces both in and outside the home 
office will hasten the day when the large present day economic 
wastage represented by the difference between life values and 
life insurance in force will be bridged by twenty, thirty, per- 
haps a hundred more billions of outstanding life insurance, 

The members of the Life Underwriters Associations of both 
countries can well afford to look to their home offices and to the 
national organizations of home office executives as places where 
the best answer to their problems may be found. The mem- 
bers of the Associations of Life Agency Officers of both the 
United States and Canada know full well how the experiences 
of their field forces as expressed through their local and Na- 
tional bodies have made the advance of their individual com- 
panies possible. 

Their interests are identical. Any trend that would lead in 
the opposite direction would work incalculable harm. The agent 
has the answer to volume of sales—reduction of lapsation— 
and prolongation of average lives insured through pre-selec- 
tion. The home offices have the answer to better education, 
better market analysis and broader education of the public. 
Combine the two, and work out the problem together, and the 
word ADVANCE may easily be spelled in capital letters. 


Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest 


By Frank L. Britton, President 


This action was taken at the last meeting in conformity 

to the request of many managers. The directors at a 
recent meeting have selected March 1 and 2, 1927, as the date 
of meeting in Chicago. They believe that many companies will 
take advantage of this time of the year to have their field men 
attend the Northwest Meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
giving an opportunity for a conference on Company matters 
on Thursday and Friday. March was selected for the reason 
that companies have their preliminary figures of the past year’s 
‘business at that time. An unusually good program is promised. 


A: Northwest Association held no meeting during 1926. 
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The last annual meeting was held in October, 1925 in Chi- 
cago. At this time it was decided that the Association would 
meet in the spring of 1927 and at that time a vote will be taken 
on the proposition of whether or not the future meetings will 
be held annually or biennially. 

The officers of Association other than the president are P. J. 
Moriarity, Michigan State agent of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, vice-president; Henry A. 
Yates, Illinois State Agent of the Aetna (Fire), secretary; 
Melven Le Pitre, assistant Western manager of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, treasurer. 
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The Successful Convention 


By Ernest V. Suttivan, of THe Spectator Staff 





NEW word, not to be found in the dic- 

tionary, was, so far as I know, invented 

by Spencer Welton, president of the 
New York Indemnity Company, and used by 
him in the title of his pamphlet, ‘Confessions 
of a Conventioneer,”” which nearly everybody has 
read, and should if they have not. Apply to 
Mr. Welton for copies. 

While I cannot lay claim to any such record 
of “conventioneering’ as the much-traveled 
president of the New York Indemnity Company, 
still I have some observations to record that 
may prove of interest. 

The first convention I ever attended was a 





meeting of the South-Itastern Underwriters As- 
sociation at Atlantic City. I had been on the 
staff of this journal less than a month. I was 
almost fresh from the university and very much 
of an unsophisticated small town boy. I knew 
nothing of insurance and less of conventions. 
To make matters increasingly difficult the ses- 
sions were executive and the executives present 
were extremely loath to reveal what went on in 








look elsewhere for his morning’s occupation. 
The psychological effect of a few people stand- 
ing is wondertul and everyone feels that the con- 
vention is much more successful than the plan- 
ners had hoped; even though it is a bit hard on 
the standees. 

The next most important thing is the banquet. 
More conventions have been ruined because of 
the banquet than any one would dream of. It 
is a necessary institution. It is attended by prac- 
tically the entire delegation, their wives and 
sweethearts. The regular sessions are never as 
So the banquet hall must be 
big enough to hold everyone that wants to come. 
And the program 


well patronized. 


The service must be perfect. 
—well, there’s the hitch! How to get two or 
three after-dinner speakers who are at once in- 
teresting and brief? - There are only a few of 
them and so hard to capture! But just compare 


the banquet of the National Association of Life 





Underwriters at Kansas City in 1925 with that 
of the Association of Life Agency Officers in 
That one at Kansas 
People 


Chicago the same autumn. 
City almost “killed” the convention. 








them. The Association has a publicity commit- 
tee, the then chairman of which was the most 
artful dodger of insurance journalists that | have ever known. 
That I got any story at all was due to the kindness of two men. 
Walter S. Alley, assistant manager of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, ate lunch with me one day and 
explained some of the mysteries of the goings-on. John Petrie, 
then in charge of the New York office of a contemporary, was 
more than kind, he was a real life-saver. 

I haven't counted the number of conventions that I have 
attended since that time, but they have been numerous, cover 
practically every classification of insurance, and have taken 
me from one end of the country to the other, as well as into 
a good portion of Canada. At that I have been to only a rela- 
tively small number of them each year, since my confreres on 
this paper travel as much as or more than I and go to their 
share of the insurance conventions. There are plenty of meet- 
ings to go around and we all are compelled to devote anywhere 
from a month to six weeks apiece on the road each year doing 
nothing but going to conventions. From which it must be con- 
cluded that there is no lack of the get-together spirit in the 
insurance business. 

My experiences have convinced me that were I running an 
insurance convention there are three things that I’ would look 
to first. The most important of all, in my mind, is the size of 
the meeting hall. I would see to it that the hall was too small 
for the expected attendance. When the late delegates (most 
of them are late) begin to appear, the room should have the 
appearance of being full, or close to it. The impression at once 
gains that whatever is happening is interesting and worth stay- 
ing for. If the hall is so large that it appears almost empty, 
the opposite impression gains and the delegate is very apt to 





who went to it still talk about it—but their talk 
would hardly bear repeating. On the other hand, the Agency 
Officers ate in an uncrowded room, listened to a selected list of 
Chicago’s most brilliant men, each of whom spoke pithily for 
only a few moments. It was over at a reasonable hour and 
everyone present remembers it as a highly interesting eve- 
ning. I was not there, this office being represented by 
President Arthur L. J. Smith and T. J. V. Cullen, Statistician 
and Editor of our Research Bureau of Insurance, who was one 
of the committee of insurance journalists in charge. The com- 
mittee was headed by the editor of the Eastern Underwriter. 
The place where the convention is to be held is also important. 
If the city or hotel has too many side attractions the delegates 
will not attend. If it has not enough they will not come at all. 
Sometimes a place that seems like a big drawing card proves 
not to be. Atlantic City housed two of the biggest conventions 
this fall. The attendance at both was far below expectations. 
Advertising conventions does not seem to pay. The Chicago 
convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
in 1923 was talked and written up for months. It was a great 
disappointment. With Jack Berlet, Philadelphia manager of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Company, at its head, a commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters did 
everything possible to publicize this year’s convention of. the 
National Association of Life Underwriters at Atlantic City. 
I have been to several larger meetings of the same Association, 
I have seldom known a convention to fall down because of 
a poor program. Usually the programs vary from fair to very 
good, but the mechanical details above mentioned seem to me 
more important. If they are properly disposed of, then the 
program committee has a comparatively easy task. Of course 
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there must be meat in the program. The more there is the 
better and certainly the more there is the more lasting impres- 
sion that the convention will make. 

The Association of Life Insurance Presidents always has a 
wonderfully meaty program but I notice that Manager George 
T. Wight never overlooks the things that I have here set forth. 
Mechanically the annual meetings of his organization are the 
most perfect of any I have ever attended. 

During the season no convention can be successfully con- 
ducted nowadays unless arrangements are made to take care 
of the golfers. If golf is left off the program and neglected 
by the entertainment committee, those in charge may expect 
criticism and they won’t be disappointed. It is just as neces- 
sary as the banquet. I say this purely as an observer. I do not 
hit the little white pill myself. The list of prizes at the annual 
meetings of the American Life Convention or the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters read like 
the inventory of a gift shop. Both organizations always have 
highly successful conventions. 

The misfortune of going to a town out of season was never 
better emphasized than in the case of the Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, meeting of the National Association of Insurance Agents, 


in 1922, I think. Although held in October, the weather Was 
abominably hot and it hadn’t rained in months. The TOOms in 
the hotel had no baths, one had to go to the public baths 
attached, and there go through a course of sprouts in water 
several degrees warmer than the usual bath in non-minera| 
water. It was very enervating. Nights we sat in our rooms in 
groups of two or three, with a pail of ice-water handy, and 
waited for dawn. It was much too hot for sleep. Friday even. 
ing we left for St. Louis, I shared a stateroom with Paul Haid, 
since president of the America Fore companies, and Roosevelt 
L. Clark, then advertising manager of the same group. Just 
as the train pulled out of the station it started to rain. We all 
retired at once (8 o'clock) and not one of us stirred until we 
reached St. Louis twelve hours later. I never remember en. 
joying a sleep so much in my life. 

In 1924 I went to Los Angeles to attend the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters. From there 
we jumped directly to Seattle to the sessions of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. I never spent a more 
delightful week. The weather was perfect and the entertain- 
ment incidental to the meeting delightful. A trip to Rainier 

(Concluded on page 36) 


A Message from the President of the National 


N Life Association News we have been publishing reviews 

by people more or less prominent in the business, with 

relation to the National convention held in September 
last at Atlantic City, and a generally favorable impression 
would appear to have been made. 

There were, of course, annoying details, chief of which was, 
perhaps, the fact that we seemed to be scattered all over town, 
with headquarters at the Traymore and the Convention Hall 
building a mile away by actual count, not figuring another mile 
at sea after the location was reached, but if one goes to these 
conventions in the proper spirit purposing to get the manna 
that is to shower upon them, time and distance are not deter- 
rents and those in attendance may go home 
tired but satisfied, with food for reflection 
that will last them many moons and the At- 
lantic City convention will stand out, in life 
insurance history, as one devoted to high 
ideals in the profession and calculated to in- 
still into the minds of those present and, 
under the influence of its spell, a greater 
and more sacred regard for this great insti- 
tution. 

Each succeeding administration hereto- 
fore has planned to suppress the attenuation 
that many speakers develop while ramifying 
through a subject, without success, but that 
tendency can and must be cured and re- 
placed by a tendency towards comparative 
briefness, though not at the expense of 
necessary detail. This action should begin 
with the program committee, which can 
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readily plan the time and see that it is used to the best advan- 
tage and so sweeten it with variety that it will teem with good 
things, all presented in such a way as to bring the audience 
back, in even greater numbers, for another filling. 

The present administration realizes the mistakes of the past 
and though everything that has gone before has been most 
splendid, at the same time it has been known that audiences 
have been surfeited beyond capacity and much of good has been 
wasted, and it has been thought that probably only once during 
the convention will an extremely weighty matter be handled, in 
which even the audience will be put upon notice and come 
prepared. 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 

Our National Association conventions 
should be devoted to terse discussion of prin- 
ciple and not turned into recitations of per- 
sonal achievement, which might be well in 
a smoker or where fish stories are told, but 
when delegates come at their own expense 
they want the word, pure and unadulterated, 
the kind that will last until the next meet- 
ing. 

The Memphis Convention next year prom- 
ises to be the most outstanding of those that 
have gone before from every standpoint and 
in such a wonderful setting it should be the 
greatest in point of attendance. 


A program committee of outstanding abil- 
ity is to be in charge and many of the mis- 
takes of previous years will not be repeated. 


ALDER 
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Upholding the American Agency System 


By Watter H. Bennett, Secretary-Counsel, National Association of Insurance Agents 


O distribute indemnity properly and pro- 
vide adequate service to the public is the 
true function and only reason for exist- 
ence of the American Agency System. For over 
4 hundred years the public, which requires such 
service, has paid agents for it. The National 
Association of Insurance Agents exists to pro- 
tect and promote the American Agency System. 
At periodic intervals this method of distribut- 
ing insurance is challenged by people who have 
some interest other than the welfare of the pub- 
lic at heart. So it has been an important branch 
of our work to uphoid and preserve the Ameri- 
can Agency System. There are, of course, many 
other important duties which the National As- 
sociation performs for the good of its mem- 
bers and the entire business. At this time, 
should like to consider the function of upholding the American 
Agency System because it illustrates so well the value of or- 
ganization (if any illustration is needed in these days of uni- 
versal organization). We are constantly casting about and 
seeking new means for improving the public service of agents 
and extending the field of our operations. Sometimes we en- 
counter obstacles which must be removed from the path of 
progress before we continue onward. An illustration of such 
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an obstacle in recent years, which has been successfully re- 
moved, is the Chrysler-Palmetto scheme of wholesale insurance. 

This case is now familiar history to almost every man en- 
yaged or interested in any manner in the insurance business. 
Beginning on July 1, 1925, the Chrysler Company entered into 
a contract with the Palmetto Fire Insurance Company of Sum- 
ter, S. C., to provide fire and theft insurance with every car of 
that make sold. The National Association immediately recog- 
nized in this a direct threat at the American Agency System 
and set about to combat it. 

We did so on the broad field of public service. 
that when the Chrysler automobile dealer acted as an insurance 
agent he was depriving the public of the serv- 
ice of the legitimate insurance agent: that the 
far more important cover, public liability, was 
absolutely neglected and the public lulled into 
a false sense of security: that it was illegal 
and contrary to the law set down by the United 
States Supreme Court, which holds that insur- 
ance must be regulated by the states. The 
scheme mentioned tried to hurdle, by specious 
arguments, the theory on which insurance is 
based and has progressed. It is well to note 
also that the agents were sustained in their 
position by the Insurance Commissioners of 
the various states. They readily saw the ille- 
gality of this plan and fought against it just as 
hard as the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. They recognized, too, the harm that 
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of automobile dealers into the distributing forces 
of insurance. We felt that this scheme was the 
first step in the ultimate elimination of the local 
insurance agent, to the great detriment of the in- 
suring public. 

Only a year ago there was considerable agita- 
tion in the business for the elimination of the 
American Agency System. Many men, with in- 
terests not entirely devoted to public welfare, 
freely predicted that the time would come when 
the American Agency System would give way 
to make room for a plan perhaps similar to that 
used in England. Such agitation is not new. 
We had it ten, fifteen and twenty years ago and 
will have it ten, fifteen and twenty years from 
now and perhaps after that, but the American 
Agency System will continue because it has a function to serve 
—and a very important one. We were able to show the fal- 
lacies of the reasoning that inspired the agitation. 


BENNETT 


No longer 
do we hear any propaganda calling for the elimination of the 
American Agency System. 

During the agitation we pointed out that one of the diffi- 
culties from which insurance was suffering was the great num- 
ber of incompetent agents who are a drag on the business and 
who are interested only in commissions. It was declared that 
if these men were eliminated the business would take a great 
bound forward, do far better and more effective work along 
all lines, and inspire greater public confidence in the business 
than ever before. It was indicated also that a great many 
other benefits could be expected from the elimination of such 
so-called agents. 

It was my pleasure during the recent annual convention of 
the National Association to present the result of several years 
of thought on this question of agency qualification. The sup- 
port given to this position by the convention and by many other 
interested and thoughtful insurance men is most heartening 
and encovraging. The proposal made was simply this: Be- 
cause of the great suffering wrought on insur- 
ance and the public by the ministrations of in- 
competent, unqualified, uninterested insurance 
agents who are appointed at will by the com- 
panies with hardly any consideration other 
than premiums, the American Agency System 
should be integrated. By that was meant that 
legally constituted state associations be created 
in the several states with powers of self-dis- 
cipline and self-government, authority to fix 
qualifications and otherwise to insure efficient 
public service by those who seek to enter the 
agency ranks. 

The plan suggested by the distinguished 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, Judge 
Harry L. Conn, was not unlike this one. He 
too, called attention to the suffering wrought 
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ance agent and asked for a demonstration of fitness and quali- 
fication to enter the business from each applicant for a license. 

It was shown that there is ample precedent for the proposals. 
Bar associations, medical associations and other lines of busi- 
ness and profesions are so constituted in a number of cases. In 
England, at the present time, such a measure is being con- 
sidered for insurance agents and brokers. 

I have considered but three phases of the activity of the Na- 
tional Association in its work of upholding the American 
Agency System. There are others, but our purposes and mo- 
tives in them are obvious. For example, we are constinually 
urging our members to educate themselves and become better 
agents, in order to widen their knowledge of the details of the 


Life Insurance Has an 


FFICIENCY in insurance offices a few years ago was 
hardly a subject to be boasted about, nor can it be 
pointed at with great pride today ; however, it is better. 

This improvement can be credited, to a good extent, to an or- 
ganization that was founded by insurance managers who met 
in the home offices of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Indiana, in September, 1924. This organ- 
ization became known as The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. Ninety-four companies were represented at this meeting, 
eighty-seven of whom became charter members. 

The object of the organization as expressed in its by-laws 
reads: “The object of the Association shall be to establish a 
closer acquaintance and relationship between representatives of 
legal reserve life insurance companies interested in the prob- 
lems of home office organization and administration, and to 
encourage and make possible a free exchange of ideas relating 
thereto.” 

Further objects of the Association as expressed in the min- 
utes of the organization meeting are: 1. To study methods 
of standardization, aiming to promote harmony of administra- 
tion and economy of operation within the various departments 
of individual life insurance companies. 2. To promote and 
develop a field of service to the life insurance business and pub- 
lic insofar as it falls within the scope of Home Office admin- 
istration. 3. To study the use and application of labor sav- 
ing office machinery and equipment and the various plans of 
home office clerical administration with the end in view of pro- 
moting economy of operation. 

Membership in the organization is limited to legal reserve 
life insurance companies located in the United States and Can- 
ada. The work of the organization has proven to be extremely 
helpful to its members, evidenced by its growth and the unusual 
interest manifest at its annual conference. The enrolment at 
the present time is 124 companies scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

To date, the Association has held three annual conferences, 
with the attendance ranging from 150 to 190 representatives of 
member companies. These conferences extend over a period 
of two or three days and the program consists of addresses and 
informal discussions, with the subjects and topics strictly con- 
fined to the problems of home office organization and clerical 


administration. 
The secretary’s office is a veritable clearing house of inter- 
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business and thus render better service, as well as to keep 
abreast of all new developments in the various branches of 
insurance which they write. In this brief review, therefore, it 
has been my object to give a picture of the aim both of the 
American Agency System and of the National Association, 
which is devoted to the preservation of that system. We may 
sum that object up briefly by saying that the American Agency 
System has grown up and become the best method of supplying 
a demand of the public for a certain economic need—the distr- 
bution of insurance service. Because the public receives fy] 
value for its investment in the American Agency System, we 
are resolved that so far as lies in our power it shall suffer no 
impairment of its public service. 


Efficiency Organization 


esting information and data. Special reports are sent out, 
some of these reports having covered such subjects as: “Home 
Office Salary Costs,” ‘““Home Office Building Operation and 
Maintenance,” “Additional Compensation Granted to Home 
Office Employees.” 
appointed by the president of the Association. 

The most recent annual conference was held at the Edge- 


These reports are the work of committees 


water Hotel in Chicago last October. Morning sessions were 
devoted to set addresses; the afternoons devoted to the dis- 
cussions of appointed subjects. On the evening of the second 
day a banquet was held; following this there was dancing 
and bridge playing. 

During this last conference, the new officers were elected. 
Henry bruere, Third Vice-President of the Metropolitan Life 
elected president for the year 
IK. Reid, general manager of the 
London Life Insurance Company, of London, Ontario; treas- 
I, Tull, secretary of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
On the board of directors are 


Insurance Company, was 


1920-27; vice-president, FE. 
urer, R. 
ance Company, of Philadelphia. 
Harold F. Larkin, vice-president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Compan; Roy M. Jones, secretary of the Atlan- 
tic Life Insurance Company, of Richmond, Virginia; I. B. 
Mead, vice-president of the Lincoln National Life; Dr. Henry 
M. Cook, vice-president and medical director of the North- 
western National Life; J. C. Hatfield, Assistant Auditor of the 
Union Central Life, Columbus, Ohio, and H. E. Moore, Jr., 
vice-president of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Los Angeles, California. 


THE SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 
(Concluded from page 34) 

National Park stands out in my memory. H. O. Fishback, the 
giant commissioner of Washington, was then president of the 
Convention. He urged everyone to try to get a sunrise view 
of the mountain. Those few of us who did got a big thrill. 

I have been interested, amused, bored, and peeved at con- 
ventions. Yet I still really like to go. The reason is quite 
simple. I like to meet people, people from all over the coun- 
try and with widely varying viewpoints. There is no place 
like a convention to do that. The friends one makes and the 
people one meets are what really keep conventions going. That’s 
the thing that keeps the crowd coming and will continue to for 
many, many years to come. 
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Maintaining the Actuarial Standard 


Work of the Actuarial Society of America, The American Institute of Actuaries, and the 
Casualty Actuarial Society 


By WENDELL M. Strona, Associate Actuary, The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


HE first two societies cover the same field of endeavor 

and many actuaries are members of both. They may be 

compared to an older and a younger brother working 
together to accomplish the same task. The Casualty Society 
occupies a different field, that of casualty and liability insur- 
ance, and is endeavoring in its field to do much the same work 
that the two first mentioned societies are doing in theirs. 


Wuat Are Aw Actuary’s DUuTIES 

The late Commissioner Hardison said that they were to put 
the “sure” in insurance. This duty is more fundamental than 
any other. It is the cornerstone of the building, but it is not 
all. Mr. Hardison might have added, to put the “divide” in 
dividends, and many other things. 

The actuarial societies are playing an important role in help- 
ing the actuary to properly perform these duties. They are 
putting their endorsement on those who have proved their 
competency, by accepting them, and them only, as members. 
They are educating actuaries, and bringing actuaries together 
for exchange of information and for co-operation, and they 
are, through their own investigations and the publication of 
the papers and investigations of their members, furnishing 
actuaries the information necessary to enable them to serve 
their companies with the greatest efficiency. 


STANDARDS OF MEMBERSHIP 

In each of these societies the regular, and practically the 
only, road to full membership is through passing a series of 
examinations intended to test thoroughly the professional 
qualifications of the candidate for membership before admis- 
sion. These too are examinations that really do test. They 
are not like the somewhat nominal examinations that are asked 
in many lines for some special purpose. The young man enter- 
ing actuarial work, even though he is a college graduate and 
well prepared in mathematics, can look forward to years when 
after his work in the office he must spend his evenings in study 
before he can reach the goal, the demands being greater than 
even for a law student before he can pass his bar examination. 

For example, the Actuarial Society of America has six ex- 
aminations, two of which are sometimes taken in the same 
year. Several years ago an investigation was made into the 
length of time taken on an average to pass these examinations. 
It was found that between the passing of the first examination 
and the passing of the last examination there was an average 
period of five years, even for college graduates. Allowing a 
year for the preparation for the first examination this would 
mean an average of six years. 


While i cannot give anything as definite with regard to the 
other two societies, it is well known that they are maintaining 
a high standard for admission. Thus the actuarial profession 
is one which demands unusual, almost unexampled, technical 
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preparation before its recognized bodies will put the seal of 
their approval, by admission to membership, upon those enter- 
ing the profession. 


EpucATING ACTUARIES 

The societies not only test the actuarial qualifications; the 
arrangement of the examinations as steps to be taken one after 
another in itself is educational, and leads to the right sort of 
preparation. The subjects that are to be covered in each exam- 
ination are prepared for thoroughly in the preparation for that 
examination, and when such preparation is completed the stu- 
dent has a grasp and working knowledge of these subjects that 
he would not have were not the emphasis put upon them by the 
strict requirements of the examination. 

The societies have not, however, stopped with setting the 
examinations. They also try to help in the preparation. To 
instance one of them alone, it has an educational committee 
whose duties are to lay out the course of reading, and if neces- 
sary otherwise direct the course of study towards the examin- 
ations. It issues a pamphlet of some forty pages, which is re- 
vised from time to time to keep it up to date, setting out in 
minute detail the books and papers that should be studied for 
each subject in each examination. 

For the earlier examinations it would not be difficult for 
the student to decide without help the text books and other 
books to study. For the more advanced examinations it would 
be much more difficult as the technical actuarial subjects re- 
quired therein are covered almost entirely in papers published 
in the various actuarial periodicals, and the student, undirected, 
would not know which papers on a given subject to study care- 
fully, which to only read, and which to pass by entirely. They 
are so voluminous in many subjects that it is necessary to make 
a choice, and undirected his choice would probably be wrong. 
For subjects not technically actuarial, but in which an actuary 
nevertheless must be informed, the books, and portions of 
books, and papers which should be included are set out. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS By THE SOCIETIES 

Probably the greatest work of all done by these societies has 
not yet been mentioned. It is the continued advance in actuarial 
knowledge. 

In the work of the actuary the world does not stand still any 
more than it does in other things. New conditions bring new 
problems. A few years ago the actuary of a life insurance 
company had no need to know anything about disability. To- 
day it is perhaps his most difficult problem. 

The societies have participated in and been responsible for a 
number of the most important investigations that have ever been 
made. These started with the Specialized Mortality Investi- 
gation made by the Actuarial Society of America and published 
in 1903. It was an investigation into the mortality among a 
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great number of special classes, most of them classes which 
were supposed to have some impairment and was the first of 
its kind. It was followed in 1912 by the Medico-Actuarial 
Investigation made by The Actuarial Society of America and 
the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors jointly. 
In 1918 the American Men Table was published, it having been 
constructed from the experience of most of the important com- 
panies of the country and Canada, under the supervision of 
the Actuarial Society of America, the American Institute of 
Actuaries, and a committee of actuaries from the State Insur- 
ance Departments. Just this year an investigation into dis- 
ability experience has been completed and the results published, 
end, while no epoch-making investigation such as those men- 
tioned is now in process, the societies stand ready, as fast af 
the need comes, to undertake further work of this sort. 


CooPERATION BETWEEN COMPANIES AND ACTUARIES 

These are things that can be done only by co-operation of 
both actuaries and companies. Investigations into the mortality 
of different classes, whether occupational or weight classes, or 
classes having some peculiarity in personal history, are of the 
greatest assistance in properly selecting risks so as to get on 
standard risks a sufficiently low mortality without an undue 
number of rejections and, on substandard risks, the correct 
rating. 

For fifty years before the publication of the American Men 
Table we had the American Experience Table as a standard, a 
table constructed shortly after 1860 from a small experience. 
While each company would naturally have kept its own ex- 
perience it would probably have been in relation to the Ameri- 
can Experience Table and not in the form of a newly con- 
structed table. The American Men Table was the outcome of 
a request from the Insurance Commissioners that such a table 
be prepared to show in general the mortality of more modern 
times. This request was not with the understanding that it made 
any great difference to the policyholders, who would in any 
case under a participating policy receive back in dividends any 
excess of premium that might be paid. The mortality experience 
on which this table was founded was for the years 1900-1915, 
and the years included were years of clear sailing, with no clouds 
on the horizon, and nothing to disturb the progressive improve- 
ment in mortality. It is interesting that the year of completion 
of the experience, and its publication, 1918, was the year of 
the most destructive epidemic that this country has ever known 
and one which carried the mortality for the time being to un- 
precedented heights. 


THE PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETIES 

A function not less important than the just mentioned one 
consists of the publication of papers and investigations of the 
members of the societies. 

Each of the societies has two meetings each year and the 
reports of the papers and discussions at the meetings make a 
volume averaging over 400 pages for each year. While of a 
different character, these are no less valuable to the actuarial 
profession than are the great investigations, conducted by the 
societies directly, referred to above. 

The companies are continually conducting their own investi- 
gations into their various experiences, actuaries are continually 
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making new contributions to mathematical theory or, what js 
perhaps even more important, finding new practical ways of 
applying well known theories to new conditions as they arise, 
and actuaries are making specially comprehensive studies of 
special life insurance subjects or problems. Without the meet. 
ings of the societies, and the publication of the proceedings, 
these would be known only to a select few, probably only those 
in one company. As it is they are given to the life insurance 
world through the societies for the benefit of all. They have, 
for instance, in recent publications studies of different com- 
panies’ experiences on such subjects as Heart Murmur, Over- 
weight, Office Methods of Obtaining Policy Reserves, the 
Double Indemnity feature. No one actuarial department or 
company, even the greatest, could begin to obtain the different 
experiences and make the different actuarial studies that are 
contained in these papers. Furthermore, most of these would 
not be published were it not for the spirit that the societies have 
engendered (which is the general scientific spirit in all kinds 
of science) that new discoveries and new information are not 
personal property to be kept for individual gain of self or 
company, but are the property of the world and for the advance- 
ment of all. 


Discussions ARE OF GREAT VALUE 


The meetings of the societies involve not only the presenta- 
tion of the papers but after there has been an opportunity to 
study the papers, and at the meeting following their presenta- 
tion they are discussed. The discussion nearly always brings 
out new light on the subject, or, if it is the experience under 
some class of risks, the experience of other companies, or, if 
it is a question of theory, the light that other minds can throw 
upon the subject. These discussions in bringing the contribu- 
tions of many to the same subject give an added value to the 
meetings comparable with the original presentation of the 
papers. 


Another thing which the meetings of the societies accomplish 
which is of utmost importance, though not so often thought 
of, is that they bring the actuaries together so that they know 
each other. This means that when one has some special prob- 
lem he will not hesitate to ask any help that a friend in the pro- 
fession can give him from his knowledge. It also means that 
besides all the discussions, formal and informal, in the intervals 
between the formal parts of the meetings, the actuaries, by twos 
or in little groups, are carrying on their own discussions of the 
subjects that particularly interest them, each gaining light from 
the other. 


Furthermore, actuaries in this way meet as friends, not as 
rivals in business. This helps toward co-operation and friendly 
spirit between the companies, a great aid to insurance. The 
value of these informal meetings and discussions is not as ap- 
parent as that of the greater investigations, but perhaps they 
are hardly less valuable, and undoubtedly in fact have much 
to do with the spirit that makes the greater undertakings pos- 
sible. 

All that the societies are doing goes to make better individual 
actuaries, giving them better tools to work with for their com- 
panies and in all ways giving a higher standard of personal 
attainment and service to their companies. 
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The Health and Accident Underwriters’ Conference 


By W. T. Grant, President 


T no time in the history of the Heaith and Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference has its opportunity for bene- 
fitting its member companies been so great as at present. 

Including as it does 101 companies doing an accident and health 
business, whether industrial, monthly payment or so-called 
commercial, and whether upon the stock or mutual plan, its 
field of opportunity has grown beyond anything of the past. 
Organized under the name of the Detroit Conference nearly 
twenty-six years ago, its chief purpose then was to bring about, 
through closer personal relationship of company managements, 
a greater respect for the rights and interests of each other. Ii 
those were the chief ideals, those responsible for initiating the 
organization are entitled to our gratitude and congratulations. 
For today there is a most cordial feeling of friendliness and 
mutual cooperation among the member companies. There is 
little complaint of unethical practices among their agency 
forces, and almost none at all on account of any members fail- 
ing to adhere faithfully to the principles of the Code of Ethics 
affecting the employment of active or discharged agents of 
member companies. 

Having accomplished the purposes which were foremost in 
the minds of its original organizers, the Conference is now free 
to devote its efforts to constructive work along other lines. It is 
work that when completed will place the business of accident 
and health underwriting on something of the scientific basis 
upon which life companies have been able to operate since the 
American Experience Table of Mortality has been available 
for their use. 

It is coming to be better understood in the accident and health 
field that if there is to be a constantly growing respect for the 
institution of accident and health insurance, there must be uni- 
formity of practice among all companies with reference to the 
classifications of the various occupations, as well as the general 
provisions contained in policies issued. 

So long as the representative of one company can approach 
the policyholder of another company, and because of the lack 
of uniformity in the classification rules of the two companies 
give him a much better rate, by reason of 
a more favorable classification, it is use- 
less to hope for any great reduction in the 
high lapse ratio which the accident and 
health companies all recognize as one of 
their chief problems. 

Not only will such lack of uniformity 
greatly aggravate the lapse problem but it 
results finally in the policyholder becoming 
first confused, by reason of the different 
representations made to him concerning 
his hazard, and finally he will lose his re- 
spect for all companies because of his con- 
viction that they themselves do not know 
their own business. To meet this situa- 
tion, the Conference, through the office of 
its executive secretary, is maintaining a 
statistical bureau to which the majority of 
member companies are now contributing 
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their experience. Through this bureau data is being assembled 
indicating the number of days of disability through both acci- 
dental injuries and various illnesses experienced by policyhold- 
ers engaged in the many occupations from which policyholders 
are secured. Several thousand years of exposure are now 
recorded in the records of the bureau. It is recognized that any 
dependable table must be based upon a wide experience. It is 
not believed that even with the thousands of cases already re- 
corded the bureau has yet assembled adequate information upon 
which to fully rely. It is, however, confidently believed that 
within the near future it will be possible to intelligently determine 
the relative hazard that exists among the various occupations 
by showing the average number of days of disability per year 
among those engaged in such occupation and on which informa- 
tion has been compiied. 

There is a'so a growing conviction on the part of many com- 
pany officials that in the effort to charge each individual a 
premium based upon his individual hazard too fine distinctions 
have been drawn as between the various occupations. The Con- 
ference manual divides insurable occupations into nine sepa- 
rate classifications. Some of the disadvantages urged by those 
advocating a fewer number are that the greater the number of 
classifications the greater the difficulty on the part of the sales- 
man in arriving at a proper classification in soliciting the risk 
and in getting the proper rate therefor. Moreover, the greater 
the number of classifications the greater the likelihood of the 
policyholder to some slight change in duties after the issuance 
of the policy, passing from one classification into another. When 
a claim is presented under such conditions, the claim depart- 
ment is at once concerned with the question as to whether or 
not it is necessary or desirable to pro-rate the claim because of 
such minor change of duties. Regardless of any contractual 
rights the company may have, it is frequently impossible for 
them to explain their rights to the satisfaction of the claimant. 
If they fail, they have not only expended the funds in pay- 
ment of the claim but they have done so without any compensa- 
tion in the way of good will on the part of the policyholder and 
the stimulating cffect on the business in 
that community which might otherwise 
have been enjoyed is lost. 

When the statistical bureau has as- 
sembled sufficient data to be able to show 
the average number of days of disability 
sustained by those in the various occupa- 
tions, it would be a comparatively simple 
task to divide the entire group into four 
or five or six groups or classifications and 
apply the proper proportionate rate to 
each group. There is not now, nor has 
there been any basis heretofore both so 
fair and scientific as will result from the 
research work being done by the bureau. 

It is obvious that the greater number 
of companies contributing their experience 
to this statistical bureau the more repre- 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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Association of Life Agency Officers—Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau 


HICAGO’S spacious and pompous Edgewater Beach 

Hotel was the scene of the tenth annual meeting of the 

Life Agency Officers Association, which began on No- 
vember 15 under the auspices of Chairman Charles Hommeyer, 
Superintendent of Agencies of the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati. 

In opening the meeting, Chairman Hommeyer went into the 
history of the organization, laying particular stress on the ob- 
ject the organizers had in view when the organization was 
formed, namely, the intermingling of life insurnace sales 
thoughts and the consideration of agency problems. Tracing 
the ten year intervening period, Mr. Hlommeyer showed that 
life insurance has more than trebled itself not only as to its 
intrinsic value, but also as to the progress made in life under- 
writing. 

During the past year, the following sixteen new companies 
were admitted to the Association: Excelsior Life of Canada; 
Equitable of Washington; National of Canada; International 
of Missouri; Home of New York; Shenandoah; Grange; 
United States; Seaboard; Columbia of Nebraska; Mutual of 
Maryland; Continental of Illinois; Midnwest of Nebraska; 
Union of Arkansas; Columbia Mutual of Tennessee; and the 
Western and Southern, 

Endurance, self-financing ability, ambition, courage and loy- 
alty are the most essential qualities of a good life insurance 
agent. His selection does not necessarily depend upon past 
affiliation, experience or financial status. Better results will 
often be garnered if preference will be given to applicants 
ranging between the ages of twenty-six and thirty-eight, having 
at least a partial high-school education. Furthermore, the mar- 
ried man with persons dependent upon him is usually more per- 
sistent in fulfilling his obligations and performing his studies. 
Community influence and beneficial service and worth within 
that community should also take their place in the requisites of 
selection of life insurance agents. In other words, no failure is 
so great a failure and no success so great a success that the 
hand of fortune can definitely point to any one individual claim- 
ing him to be far more acceptable to the performance of a cer- 
tain duty than his fellow-man, who is less fortunate or more 
fortunate, as the case may be. Individuality 
is the essence of selection and the weak per- 
sons of yesterday may become the strong men 
of tomorrow. 

Accountants and bookkeepers, instructors, 
railway agents, bankers and managers, and 
small business owners have been found in 
some instances to constitute a very productive 
feld for agency selection, with the opinion of 
some holding that previous sales experience is 
not a necessary element and is of little value. 
Another source of agency material is found in 
the agents themselves and in old policyholders. 
In the selection of agents, some companies are 
handicapped by their infancy. Necessity often 
demands that agents hurriedly, though not un- 
wisely, be selected to put the company on a firm 
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basis as soon as possible. While this selection is not necessarily 
a ‘“‘call and accept” proposition, it nevertheless cannot be done 
with the same lengthy deliberation that is afforded to the larger 
and older company. The insurance company which has been in 
the business for a long time and which is firmly established can 
pick and choose with a great deal more discrimination, it not 
being dependent upon its agents to the same extent that younger 
companies are. 

These thoughts were expressed and thoroughly discussed in 
the Association by such men as H. HB. Armstrong, Superin- 
tendent of Agents of The Travelers, Vice-Chairman of 
the Association and Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee; D. J. Viloxham, Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies of The Travelers; James W. Whitmore, 
Agency Manager of the Phoenix Mutual; C. A. Carpenter, 
of the National Life of Canada; Walter E. Webb, National Life 
of U.S. A.; W. T. Shepherd, of the Lincoln National ; and W. 
W. Jaeger, of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Election of the Executive Committee of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers resulted in H. H. Armstrong of The 
Travelers being made Chairman; E. j. Harvey of the North 
American is the new Vice-Chairman; and John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Manager of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

One of the features of the meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers was the banquet held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel under the auspices of the insurance newspapers of the 
country. The purpose of this was to bring about a closer feel- 
ing of co-operation between the agents and the press. Speakers 
presented included Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, Illinois, who 
was characterized by the program as “poet, humorist 
and platform speaker.” ‘Harold C. Kessigner, of Aurora, Illi- 
nois,, Illinois State Senator and Chairman of the Senate In- 
surance Committee, was another interesting speaker to ad- 
He was followed by Judge Roland W. 
Baggott, of Dayton, Ohio. 

Following the meeting of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers, the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau held its Fifth Annual Meeting on No- 
vember 17 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, under the gavel of M. Albert Lin- 
ton, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Conservation of business and methods of lapse 
prevention were thoroughly discussed. Con- 
servation work was divided into two parts, 
prevention and cure, by John M. Holcombe, 
Manager of the Bureau, who headed discus- 
sions. In his opinion, over-emphasis is laid 
on cure and insufficient stress placed on pre- 
vention. Enumerating the causes conducive to 
lapsation, he stated: First, incomplete sale; 
second, over selling; third, improper settle- 
ment of the first premium; fourth, interim in- 
surance; fifth, lack of attention to old policy- 
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holders; sixth, automatic premium loans; seventh, switching. 

At the meeting, it was shown that the rate of lapse 
for the third quarter of companies reporting to the 
Bureau was 20.6 per cent, while the rate for the first nine 
months of 1926 was 19.7 per cent. It is the intention of the 
Bureau, during the coming year, to extend its facilities in the 
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matter of lapse rate, one of the ideas being to have a number of 

companies submit the names of policyholders who have lapses 

and have a member of the Bureau call upon them with the 

intention of ascertaining the cause of iapsation. This plan, 

though it awakened a great deal of enthusiasm, met with con- 
(Concluded on page 45) 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 


HE National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 

held its meeting in Los Angeles the week of November 

15. When the roll was called Monday morning, thirty- 

six states and the District of Columbia responded. The Con- 

vention was welcomed to Los Angeles by President George I. 

Cochran, of the Pacific Mutual Life, which took charge of the 
entertainment program. 

President Harry L. Conn, Ohio, made a splendid address, 
during which he touched upon taxation, unauthorized insur- 
ance, conflicting laws and strongly denounced compulsory in- 
surance, which denunciation struck a responsive cord among the 
Californians, who were expecting a compulsory bill to be 
shortly presented before the state legislature. Judge Conn 
spoke of the convention as being the most powerful organiza- 
tion in the insurance world, but accused it of showing lately 
the great American tendency of “passing the buck” and he 
called for it to drop some of its moribund tendencies, to re- 
habilitate itself and take its old position of authority. He then 
discussed some of the phases of insurance with which com- 
missioners have to deal. 

An outstanding address of the morning was that of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Beha, of New York, on acquisition cost 
control. Following the speech, Ray A. Yenter, of Iowa, and 
Jesse G. Read, of Oklahoma, went into a lengthy discussion 
of the subject. The former pointed out that commissioners in 
many states do not have the power to regulate matters as does 
the Commissioner in New York, that rates of commissions that 
might be applicable in New York City might not be applicable 
in other localities and said that he felt 
the only answer was a properly balanced 
scale of commissions. Mr. Read confined 
his speech to surety and casualty com- 
panies, but admitted a general feeling 
that the high commissions allowed brok- 
ers and agents in New York City have 
often been used by them in the acquiring 
of business that would otherwise have 
gone to the agent in the territory where 
the risk is located. 

Compensation matters were discussed 
on Tuesday morning. Also a paper on 
“Automobile Fleet Insurance” was read 
However, the most 
heated discussion came on ‘Thursday 
when the Convention went into the sub- 
ject of fraternals and the merging of 
companies. Commissioner Olaf Johnson 
of Wisconsin presented a paper on the 
conversion of the fraternal society into 
an old line company. He rapped a pres- 


and = discussed. 
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ent tendency of many fraternals for attempting group insur- 
ance and their drawing away from the fundamental fraternal 
idea. Commissioner Will Moore of Oregon discussed the paper 
and said: 

“Reports made by the few fraternal societies which have 
adopted conversion to the old line plan shaw the following 
losses in membership since making the change, one society 
dropping from approximately 900,000 membership to 475,000, 
another from 386,000 to 187,000, another from 288,000 to 
146,000 and another from 226,000 to 130,000.” 

A special committee headed by William M. Corcoran of Con- 
necticut submitted a report on the advisability of making the 
American Men Ultimate Table of Mortality permissive as a 
legal valuation standard. It was not adopted, the objections 
being that the convention should not lend its support to a mor- 
tality table that will not be suitable to all companies, as some of 
the commisssioners seemed to think. 

The examination committee submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was approved: “Resolved that the examination 
committee approves the practice of allowing as valuation on 
home office property of insurance companies such an amount 
as will reflect from actual interest earnings from said property 
a net return of not less than 3% per cent of such valuation 
any valuation in excess of the sum upon which the net income 
is less than 3% per cent shall be deducted as a non-admitted 
asset.” 

As to the matter of compulsory automobile liability insurance, 
the committee on laws and legislation advised that no action be 
taken on the matter until the Convention 
has the opportunity to. watch Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. 

At the elections, Judge Harry L. 
Conn was unanimously chosen to head 
again the National Conventior of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. A. S. Caldwell of 
Tennessee was elected first vice-presi+ 
dent and Charles R. Detrick of California, 
second vice-president; Joseph Button of 
Virginia, secretary-treasurer, and Frank 
Julian of Alabama, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. In addition to the 
officers, the personnel of the committee 
follows: James A. Beha of New York, 
Ben. C. Hyde of Missouri, H. P. Dun- 
ham of Connecticut, Jesse G. Read of 
Oklahoma, S. A. Olsness of North Da- 
kota, and J. E. Sullivan of New Hamp- 
shire. The election was held on Friday 
just before the meeting adjourned for 
another year. 
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Insuranee Institute of 


By Epwarp R. 


as it is material things, many of the problems would be 

easier to solve. It is not possible to do that. Advancement 
must be suggested, rather than absolutely claimed, because of 
this lack of a definite standard of measurement. It is possible 
to distinguish clearly differences in distance, because only one 
factor is taken into consideration, and that is length. An edu- 
cational movement, however, embraces many factors, and can- 
not be measured in the simple way of distance and/or other 
concrete things, as weight. There is one factor that is of value, 
and that is the element of time. When it is considered that a 
half century ago the standard in certain of the professions in 
the United States was at that point where a college education 
was not required, but one could pass directly from a High 
School, or even a lesser degree of education than that means, 
to the professional school, and earn a degree, while now there 
is scarcely an institution in medicine or law that does not re- 
quire the student to be a college graduate before he can be 
admitted, this fact helps us to measure the advancement. 

The element of time, as thus represented by the increased 
standard, can be used in measuring the growth of the Institute 
movement in the United States. Its beginning was in 1887, 
when the Insurance Library Association was organized. That 
is the beginning of the educational work among insurance 
people. These individual societies were multiplied from time 
to time, until the next big advance was made in 1909, with the 
organization of the Institute (although not incorporated) at 
Philadelphia. From that Philadelphia movement of 1909, there 
was a slow but steady growth, most of the time being devoted 
to working out the courses that should be given. 

In a few years, when Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., was elected president of the Institute, a big 
step forward was taken, because he succeeded in interesting a 
suffictent number of companies to contribute funds, to testing 
out, so to speak, and establishing the Institute movement on a 
fairly large scale. 

This was followed by the obtaining of the charter, under the 
presidency of W. G. Falconer, president of 
the Phoenix Indemnity Company, who ac- 
complished the remarkable feat of obtaining 
the charter from the state of New York, which 
grants the Institute many privileges and places 
upon it responsibilities. 

The third advance was made and is being 
continued under the presidency of Edson S. 
Lott, president of the United States Casualty 
Company, who, with unceasing zeal, has de- 
voted himself to increasing the Corporate mem- 
bership, with the firm expectation that in a few 
years’ time the income of the Institute will be 
sufficient to employ a person to visit different 
parts of the United States in the interest of 

the work. 
It is fitting that these three men who have 


1: it were as simple to measure educational movements 
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America, Incorporated 
Harpy, Secretary 


done so much should be especially named, but many others haye 
first and last contributed very substantially of their time, talent, 
and money in the Institute. 

In the past year, the membership of the Institute has jp. 
creased from 65 to 112. 

The organization members who primarily conduct the educa- 
tional work now number seventeen: 

Insurance Society of the Capitol District, Arkay Building, 
Albany, N. Y.; Insurance Library Assn. of Atlanta, Ga., 1332 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga.; The Insurance Society of Balti- 
more, Maryland Life Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; The Insurance 
Library Assn. of Boston, 18 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass.; The 
Insurance Club of Chicago, 2258 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 
Ill.; Insurance Society of Cleveland, 1240 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Glens Falls Insurance Club, Glens Falls, N. Y,; 
The Insurance Institute of Hartford, Inc., 60 Prospect Street, 
Hartford, Conn.; Profile Club, New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co, 
Manchester, N. H.; New Jersey Society of Insurance, 70 Park 
Place, Newark, N. J.; The Insurance Society of New York, 
100 William Street, New York City; Security Insurance Club, 
175 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn.; The Insurance So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, 232 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Fire Underwriters Assn. of the Pacific, 936 Merchants 
Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Calif.; Insurance Society of 
the Northwest, Central Building, Seattle, Wash.; Clerk’s 
Assn. of the Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 
Fire Insurance Club of Watertown, N. Y., Agricultural Ins. 
Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

In addition to these, there are about 400 fellows who have 
accepted such a position because it enables them to assist in 
the development of the Institute; while the associate members, 
representing those who have passed their three-year examina- 
tions, are commencing to grow, and probably by the transfer 
to them of the certificate of the Incorporated Institute, in place 
of the former Institute, will during the coming year grow from 
the few at present to about 200. 

These, in a sense, are material things, and before leaving 
that phase of the matter, note might be made of the new Insti- 
tute rooms which have been opened at 85 John 
Street, and the development of the technique, 
as it might be called, of handling the Institute 
matters, so that the machinery can claim to be 
quite well organized at the present time. Here 
a secretary is on duty during every business 
day. This greatly facilitates the work of the 
Institute which has been growing increasingly 
burdensome each year. It also provides a cen- 
tral office where persons having business with 
the Institute can be assured of receiving prompt 
attention to their wants. 

In the year 1926, there were granted 56 
certificates to those students who, in the re- 
spective branch had completed the three years 
of work. That complete list, which should be 
set forth for others is: 
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ominating 


the mid-town 
insurance center 


HE Pennsylvania Building 
dominates the new mid-town 
insurance center—accessible—de- 


sirable—dignified. 


Many of the foremost insurance 
companies are now located in this 
distinguished 22-story office build- 
ing and are enjoying its unusual 
advantages. 


““Space-Saving” units at moder- 
ate rentals are still available. 


A. H. O’BRIEN 
Managing & Renting Agent 


Office on Premises Tel. Chickering 9725 


Pennsylvania 
Building 


225-241 WEST 34th STREET 
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It is well to note that an honor mark means the studtnt has 
passed with a percentage of 80 or more; and a pass mark means 
that the student has passed with a percentage of 60, but ‘ess 


high percentage of honors that have been obtained by the 
students. In one case, that of M. J. Greenough, of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, the record is 20 honors and 1 pass, a total 
of 21 subjects. 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 

What of the future? In Great Britain 
6,000 students are sitting for the examina- 
tions each year. A similar development 
in the United States would mean more 
than 12,000 students. There are condi- 
tions which may make it impossible for 
that number to be reached, due to the 
fact that we have a tendency to put so 
many courses into our colleges, but yet as 
a pure examining body the Institute cer- 
tificate will probably be considered so 
high that it is reasonable to suppose that 
several thousand students will soon be 
sitting for the examinations. With a 

































INSURANCE EXECUTIVE 


to take charge of a 


LIFE COMPANY 


offered exceptional opportunity 





























Our client, an established insur- 
ance company with head office 
in a Southern city, is prepared to 
consider an experienced execu- 
tive capable of taking charge of 
operations and sales. 


The company underwrites life 
insurance; is of medium size. The 
opportunity is exceptional; am- 
ple resources are commanded; an 
unlimited field for expansion. 
The man who can take charge of 
this company and build it up can 
command compensation compat- 
ible with results obtained. Only 
those of proven ability can be 
considered. Please write fully. 
All communications will be held 
in strictest confidence. | 
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Doremus & Company 


Advertising Agents 
44 Broad St. New York City 





















than 80. In looking over this list, it is quite worthy of note the 


Why Not Co-operate 


Credit Insurance? 


General Insurance Brokers, have you ever con- 
sidered the selling possibilities of this rapidly- 
expanding form of insurance? 


While it takes a specially trained agent to sell 
credit insurance, we have originated a plan whereby 
the agent for general lines of insurance can func- 
tion with us to his definite profit. 


Do you know that American Credit Insurance 
absolutely protects a Manufacturer’s or Jobber’s 
book accounts against abnormal, unforeseen losses? 
Do you realize that it safeguards all of a concern’s 
resources—net profits, surplus, capital? That it 
tends to reduce the normal expectancy of credit 
loss, through a collateral Collection Service which 
is the last word in efficiency? 


You can make money co-operating in the selling 
of American Credit Insurance. Why not talk it 
over with us? See which o‘ your present clients 
are not yet protected by Credit Insurance; then 
write or phone any of our offices for the details 
of our plan. 


<dhe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. M° FADDEN. prESIDENT 


New York, St.Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 


aE 


proper development, which increasing funds will permit, it js 
not too much to hope, nay more, expect, that 500 students wil} 
be annually receiving the certificate. This is surely a reasonable 
expectation and one that every insurance man will be glad to 
see realized. 
dj 
DEMAND FOR TRAINED MEN 
If this seems visionary, it is well to remember that there js q 
general recognition among. business executives that  better- 
trained men will be demanded in the future than have been 
necessary in the past. This does not refer to insurance, but to 
all branches of business, and insurance does not propose to lag 


behind other branches. 
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Offices in all leading Cities; 


San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 
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The Casualty Actuarial Society 


NE feature of the annual meeting of the Casualty 

Actuarial Society which was held in the Hotel Bilt- 

more, New York City on November 19, was the address 
on “Moral Hazards” delivered by G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president of the Great American Indemnity Company and re- 
tiring president of the Society. Mr. Michelbacher’s talk di- 
yided casualty and surety underwriting hazards into legal, 
physical and moral categories and brought out many points of 
interest to those who seek to predict the experience which will 
result on any stated risk. 

Mr. Michelbacher characterized moral hazard the “The Bogey 
Man of Insurance,”’ who wwill get the casualty underwriter if “he 
don’t watch out,” and explained that the term “moral hazard” 
includes not only the applicant for insurance, but his relatives 
and friends and those members of the public who later, as em- 
ployees or in some other capacity, may come in contact with him. 
The risk from this source was as great as that inherent in the 
applicant, he said. 

At the annual meeting, Sanford B. Perkins, assistant secre- 
tary of the compensation and liability department of the Trav- 
elers, was elected president. Other officers chosen were as 
follows: George D. Moore, assistant secretary and actuary of 
the Royal Indemnity, vice-president; Richard Fondiller, of 
the consulting actuarial firm of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, 
re-elected secretary and treasurer; Robert J. McManus, assist- 
ant statistician in the compensation and liability department of 
the Travelers, re-elected editor ; and William Breiby, of Fackler 
& Breiby, consulting actuaries, re-elected librarian. 


CounciL MEMBERS 

Members of the Society’s council, chosen for three years, 
were S. D. Pinney, actuary of the compensation and liability 
department of the Travelers, Marcus Meltzer, statistician of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
Henry Farrer, assistant secretary of the Independence Indem- 
nity Company. A member of the council who was elected to 
serve one year was B. D. Flynn, secretary of the Travelers. 

The Society admitted four individuals to membership as Fel- 
lows without examination; six Associates passed the examina- 


tions and were admitted as Fellows; and fourteen candidates 
passed the examinations and were enrolled as Associates. 

Papers were presented at the meting as follows: “Some 
Observations on Accident and Health Insurance,” by T. F. 
Tarbell, actuary in the accident and liability department of the 
Aetna Life; “Prognostic Value of Schedule Rating,” by C. N. 
Young, manager of the safety engineering department of the 
Constitution Indemnity; “Study of Schedule Rating in the 
Light of the Latest Statistical Data,” by H. F. Richardson, 
secretary and treasurer of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance; and “Mathematics for Students of Casualty 
Actuarial Science,’ by James S. Elston, assistant actuary in 
the life department of the Travelers. C. G. Hallowell, secre- 
tary of the casualty agency department of the Aetna affiliated 
companies, delivered an address on “The Selection and Train- 
ing of Men for Casualty and Surety Field Positions.” 


SCHEDULE RATING 

In his paper on the prognostic value of schedule rating Mr. 
Young pointed out that opposition to schedule rating comes 
from those who believe either that the particular schedule is 
inadequate or that the importance of the human element is such 
as to render any schedule an unsatisfactory measure of hazard. 
From a selection of sixty risks subject to schedule and experi- 
ence rating and developing a subject premium of $366,593, 
the normal expected loss for each risk was recomputed at the 
given manual rate and the aggregate total being $157,582. The 
corresponding expected normal loss at the schedule rate was 
$150,846. The modified normal loss was $158,082. The indi- 
vidual risks surveyed by Mr. Young show that in thirty-five 
out of sixty cases the schedule furnished a closer approxima- 
tion than did the manual. Mr. Young’s conclusions from the 
data surveyed were: That, in spite of frequent exceptions, 
the schedule rate approximates the risk experience more closely 
than does the manual; 2. Risk experience, especially on smaller 
risks, varies so that experience rating alone would mean a 
sacrifice of stability as compared with the present plan, and 3. 
If schedule rating were abolished, the resultant saving would 
be relatively insignificant. 





ASSOCIATION OF LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 
(Concluded from page 41) 

siderable objection among the agency officers, who felt that it 
was in violation of the confidential relationship existing between 
the insured and insurer. The lapse ratio should take precedence 
over new business and cannot be successfully reduced from the 
home office, in the opinion of one of the speakers, W. H. Dallas, 
of the Aetna Life, who also contended that the advantage of 
reinstatement work and the value of reinstated policies was 
questionable in the fact of the high death rate. 

The keynote of the business is the prevention of lapse in the 
Opinion of the speakers, who included H. H. Armstrong, of the 
Travelers; Loriman P. Brigham, of the National Life; J. S. 
Hale, of the Northwestern National; W. T. Grant, of the 
Business Men’s Assurance: Philip Burnet, of the Continental 
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Life of Delaware; A. W. T. O’Donahue, of the Jefferson 
Standard and O. J. Lacey, of the Minnesota Mutual. 

At the afternoon session of the meeting, great stress was 
laid upon life insurance trusts, with most of the speakers favor- 
ing extension of friendly business relations between trust com- 
panies and life insurance companies. Settlement of life estates 
should be handled by the trust companies trained for that pur- 
pose, while straight annuities should remain in life companies 
on one of the optional settlement plans, without causing any 
friction between the two branches of the business. 

Co-operation is beneficial to both sides, for the creation of 
life insurance estates gives to the trust company a large volume 
of business, and the bread cast upon the waters is returned 
through the medium of advertising life insurance on the part of 
the trust companies. 
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Casualty and Surety 
Acquisition 


Agents Want Revision of 


Cost Rules 


By CuHarves H. Burras, President, National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents 


HE National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents 
has attained whatever success it has achieved by co- 
operation. Its organization was brought about through 

the necessity of cooperation in connection with the Emmett 
Ruling on Casualty Insurance Costs and the spirit of coopera- 
tion has dominated its relations with the public and with the 
companies from the very beginning. Cooperation implies that 
there is an objective sought which may not be obtained by one 
alone and that those interests or forces interested in obtaining 
that objective must submerge at times their own personal in- 
terests to the common end sought. This understanding of the 
term has always actuated the life of our Association. We 
have tried to see the ultimate good of our business from the 
standpoint of the public interests, the Company interests and 
our own interests and to work toward this objective with other 
interests involved even to the point of surrendering some of 
those things which we have felt we were entitled to. Some- 
times we have felt that we have been called upon to contribute 
more to the cause of cooperation than some of the other inter- 
ests involved and oftentimes we have felt that we were doing 
more than our share. 

The latest contribution that we have made.to the good of our 
business along these lines has been in the formulating and 
adopting of the acquisition cost rules for the casualty insurance 
business and more recently of the acquisition cost rules for the 


The International 


HE International Claim Association, composed of those 

who carry out the important work of adjusting losses 

under health and accident policies for casualty com- 
panies and under disability and double indemnity clauses for 
life companies, held its important meeting 
this year at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. The gathering was the seven- 
teenth annual convention of that organization 
and officers were elected as follows: Horace 
S. Bean, president of the Eastern Casualty 
Company, president; Harvey H. Shomo, sec- 
retary of the American Casualty Company, 
vice-president ; A. W. Pettit, Federal Life In- 
surance Company, secretary; and F. Leroy 
Templeman, manager of claims in the acci- 
dent and health department of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, treasurer. 

The executive committee as now formed is 
composed of Louis L. Graham, chairman, and 
the following members: D. M. Sweitzer, W. 
R. Waugh, Thomas F. Hickey and George 
B. Smith. Bayard Holmes, of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, was re-elected librarian. 
Incidentally, Mr. Holmes, in submitting his 
report, gave it in about two sentences and so 





H. S. Bean, President 
International Claim Association 
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fidelity and surety bond business as now being enforced. 

The Casualty Acquisition Cost Rules have been in force 
nearly four years and have demonstrated beyond a question of 
doubt that the members of our Association gave up more than 
in justice and equity they could afford to give and the rules as 
now in force, which are the same as when they were adopted, 
do not provide that differential between the commissions paid 
to the producer and the commissions received by the general 
agent to profitably operate a supervising general agency. These 
rules should be amended to correct the initial error made in 
their formation. It is now time for the companies to do their 
part in operating, to the end that justice be done the general 
agents of the country. 

The Acquisition Cost Rules for fidelity and surety bond 
business recently adopted at the conference of company execu- 
tives and more recently approved by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention at Los Angeles were the result of another 
compromise on our part—another evidence of our cooperative 
spirit regarding our business. They are fairly equitable and 
we believe that our members can live under them if they are 
properly enforced by the company executives, as we have every 
reason to believe they will be. 

In all matters affecting the good of our business, it will be 
found that the National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents stands for cooperation. 


Claim Association 


pleased the convention thereby that the members ordered it 
“embalmed for safe keeping and as a model presentation.” 
The highlight of the meeting was something that did not 
shine at the general session. This was the opposition of some 
of the life company members to a feeling 
that they did not adjust disability and double 
indemnity claims under their contracts with 
the same care used by health and accident 
adjusters of casualty companies. C. O. 
Pauley, secretary of the Great Northern Life 
of Chicago, expressed the viewpoint of some 
of the casualty officials when, in a talk on 
“Compromise Settlements,” he said: 


I do not believe it is necessary to prove to this 
audience that compromise settlements are necessary. 
I think any accident and health claim man will 
agree with me on that point, I am not so sure 
about some of the recent comers in the accident 
and health field—those representing the life insur- 
ance companies. They have been engaged in a 
business where all that was necessary was to know 
that the man was dead and the issuance of the draft 
was authorized by telegram and it was in the hands 
of the beneficiary before the body was buried. It 
is not natural for them to have the same feeling 
in regard to the accident and health business, into 
which they have been brought more or less by 
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accident, and to feel that claims for disability and accidental death can 
be handled in the same way. From my point of view, I cannot help but 
feel that it is unfortunate that they have gone into that phase of the 
business, but I believe in time they will have come around to the point 
of view of the accident adjuster, for such cases frequently arise which 
must be the subject of compromise and adjustment. 

Several life insurance company men said that Mr. Pauley 
was mistaken in his assumption that they did not carefully 
adjust all claims and did not often make compromise settle- 
ments. There might be a few life companies that did not do 
this but they believed that the majority did. In addition, they 
said that the disability and double indemnity features in life in- 
surance policies were not looked upon by them as accident and 
health insurance but were viewed as additional benefits under 
the policies and hence they felt that the life insurance companies 
had every right in that field. 

Earl Mills, general counsel for the Iowa, State Traveling 
Men’s Association, discussing the work of the accident claim 
adjuster, said that the millenium would have been reached 


when each company would pay every claimant exactly 
what it owed him and when no claimant would ask 
for a cent more than he was entitled to. This same theme 
was touched on by Hon. Charles N. Orr, of Chicago, who 
stated that the insurance claim man should be neither a modern 
Shylock nor a substitute for Santa Claus. Insurance litigation 
in accident and health policy cases was reviewed in a paper by 
Frank J. Canty, attorney of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany, which was read in his enforced absence. William A. 
Dennis, supervisor of claims for the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, described the factors underlying disa- 
bility and double indemnity claims on life policies; and a fea- 
ture of the convention was an illustrated lecture by Dr. George 
B. Magrath, of Suffolk County, Mass., who showed how fire 
took its toll of lives and how the apparent cause of death was 
not always the real cause. An address on “The Relation of 
Physiotherapy to Industrial Accidents and Diseases,” delivered 
by Dr. Frank C. Granger, of Boston, was the last set speech 
of the sessions. 





ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
By E. E. Ruopes, President 
URING the year ending December Ist, 1926, the mem- 
bership of the Actuarial Society of America increased 
by 17 fellows and 10 associates. There was a de- 
crease of 10 in the number of students who have passed one 
or more parts of the associateship examination within three 
years. 

Semi-annual meetings have been held in conformity with the 
constitution of the Society. These meetings were largely at- 
tended, and the number and character of the papers read and 
discussed were such as to maintain the high average of pre- 
vious years. 

Aside from the meetings of the Society, the outstanding 
events of the year have been the publication of the results of 
an Investigation of the Effect of Blood Pressure on Mortality, 
the publication of a text book on Population Statistics and 
their Compilation by Hugh H. Wolfenden, and the report of 
a Committee on a Joint Investigation of the Experience of 
American and Canadian companies with reference to Total 
and Permanent Disability Benefits. An Occupation Code has 
also been prepared and published. 
The annual meeting of the So- 
ciety was held in New York in 
May. Officers elected other than 
myself included Wendell M. 
Strong, associate actuary Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, vice-president; M. A. Lin- 
ton, vice-president Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 
vice-president; John S. Thomp- 
son, mathematician, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, sec- 
retary. 

* The semi-annual meeting was 
held in Washington, D. C., this 


E. E. Ruopes fall. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 
3y JoHN G. PARKER, President 
AM pleased to write a word in connection with the 
American Institute of Actuaries and the work which has 
been in progress during the past year. 

The growth of the American Institute during the past few 
years has afforded a great deal of satisfaction to those who 
were interested in its formation, and who have devoted a very 
great deal of personal effort and attention to its affairs since 
its organization. 

The 1926 Year Book shows that there were in June of this 
year 131 fellows and 89 associate members of the Institute. 
There were in addition 124 companies forming a group known 
as Contributing members. Moreover in the records of the 
Institute there were 166 active student members who have 
written one or more of the examinations for associateship 
within the past three years. 

At the examinations of the Institute which were held in 1926, 
11 members completed their final examination for the fellow- 
ship while 14 members completed their final examination for 
the Associateship. 

The interest which the student body of Actuaries throughout 
the United States and Canada \ 
are taking in the examina- 
tions of the Institute and the 
large number who are com- 
pleting the examinations, 
presages for it a future of 
great activity and of great 
usefulness in the insurance 
world on this Continent. 

At the semi-annual meet- 
ing in Chicago in October 
of this year it was decided to 
hold the next annual meet- 
ing in Canada where the In- 
stitute has now a number of 
members, 





Joun J. PARKER 
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The Territorial Organizations 


HERE are six organizations of fire insurance companies 
in the United States known as the territorial organiza- 
tions. They function as governing bodies having super- 

vision over such matters as rates, commissions, number of 
agents, and similar factors. Some of these organizations have 
nothing to do with rates directly and others supervise them 
closely. The names of these organizations are, respectively, 
the Eastern Underwriters Association, the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, The Union, The Western Insurance 
Bureau, the Rocky Mountain Underwriters Association, and 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 

The Eastern Underwriters Association on January 1, 1927, 
will supersede the Eastern Union, which for many years has 
been the governing body controlling the business in New 
England, New York and the Middle Atlantic States. The 
Eastern Union had failed to maintain the interest of the 
Eastern executives and for a number of years has been slowly 
losing influence. In the early part of 1926 the necessity for 
a stronger organization became acute. The Eastern Union 
appointed a committee to take care of the matter, of which 
committee R. M. Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, was chairman. Some time was spent in 
an endeavor to strengthen the rules of the Eastern Union and 
to bring into it a more representative membership. Eventually 
it became evident that this would not be possible. The com- 
mittee in charge therefore gave up the effort in this direction, 
enlarged itself to include several company executives, not mem- 
bers of the Eastern Union and began to formulate plans for 
a new organization. These plans moved forward slowly and 
for some time it seemed doubtful that they could ever be 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

Increased activity during the fall of this year brought forth 
little or no encouragement, and at the time Mr. Bissell called 
the final meeting it was freely predicted that the proposed new 
organization would never come to pass. Nevertheless, the un 
expected happened, and at the meeting the differences were 
finally adjusted and a new organization known as the Eastern 
Underwriters Association was endorsed by a sufficient number 
of companies to guarantee its success. Company officials be- 
came very enthusiastic over its prospects and the highest execu- 
tives interested themselves personally in this organization. 
Many companies which did not sign at the organization meeting 
indicated their approval very shortly thereafter and within the 
past few weeks the committee was able to report that the mem- 
bership represented over 95 per cent of the premiums written 
in the Eastern Union territory. The Eastern Underwriters 
Association therefore shares honors with The South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association as to the two most powerful of the 
territorial organizations. 

The new association is now, and will be for some time to 
come, officered and directed by the highest executives in the 
fire insurance business. It has revised the entire commission 
scale in the east under a plan which practically enforces sepa- 
ration, although separation is not in itself any part of the 
association’s program. The new commission scale wil! un- 
doubtedly cause some hardships among the agents, but, like 
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many other matters of that kind, it was developed under ne 
cessity and every effort was made to make it as elastic ang 
workable as possible. As a rule agents are very sensitive to 
changes in commission scales and it was impossible for the 
new association to meet the desires of all. 

The formation of the Eastern Underwriters Association and 
the circumstances attending it, have led to predictions of the 
absorption of all the associations into one great national body 
within a few years. If this is to occur it is still a long way off, 
The question is one which presents many interesting features, 
especially with respect to economy of operation and uniformity 
in methods of doing business. 

During the past year The South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, the Western Union and the Western Insurance Bureay 
have all committed themselves to definite efforts in the direc- 
tion of rate increases in their respective territories. In one or 
two cases such increases have already gone into effect but for 
the most part the companies face long delays in the courts in 
order to accomplish their ends. The insurance commissioners 
are not as a rule favorable to rate increases if they can possibly 
be prevented. The companies have delayed asking for increases 
on this account for a number of years, but in many States the 
situation has become so acute that little or no opposition was 
met when the plans were proposed at the meetings of these 
associations this year. 

The South-Eastern Underwriters Association, since its reor- 
ganization last year, has been functioning smoothly and eff- 
ciently. Outside of its determination to secure rate increases 
in those States, for the present rates have not proved profitable, 
its work has been largely of a routine nature. 

The Western Union and the Western Insurance Bureau have 
been concerned in very important litigation during the past two 
years. In both Kansas and Missouri efforts were made to de- 
crease the fire insurance rates and the resulting litigation has 
been dragging through the various courts since that time. The 
Missouri case will probably go to the United States Supreme 
Court, and the Kansas case will probably be decided according 
to the decision of the Supreme Court when and if such a de- 
cision is rendered. 

In Illinois an effort has been made by a group of tax ferrets 
to force foreign companies to pay a discriminatory occupation 
tax and to collect it for back years. This action involved such 
a tremendous amount of money and so much hardship that it 
was carried to the Supreme Court of the United States, where 
the law under which the taxes were to be collected was declared 
unconstitutional. 

The decision to raise the rates in certain States covered by 
these two bodies has resulted in an application being filed in 
Kentucky, where it was at once contested by the State auditor. 
Action on the matter is now at a standstill and it is not 
known what the outcome will be. 

The separation problem which agitated these two organiza 
tions two years ago is at present a dead issue, with both sides 
claiming a victory. So far as is known the matter was not 
raised in the annual or semi-annual meetings of either the 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
(Continued from page 25) 

toward this work by bringing together interested organizations and 
assisting in perfecting a program. At the suggestion of the chairman of 
the Insurance Advisory Committee, H. A. Smith, the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference agreed to give a 10 per cent reduction 
in the theft factor in automobile insurance rates to policyholders in 
states which enact this principle into law. 

The trouble now is that thieves are able to run cars from states 
which have these laws into those which do not have them. In order 
to prevent this, it is necessary to have all states adopt this principle into 
law. As a result of plans under way, it is hoped the number of states 


contained therein, the proper uses of these contracts as well as 
the part which the insurance institution is playing in our com- 
mercial development. That these investigations are widely read 
is evident from the demand. For example, already about 250,- 
000 copies of the investigation on coinsurance and about 200,- 
000 copies of the factual study on group life insurance have 
been distributed. 


CoNSERVATION 
Fire Prevention —That business men are interested in the 
saving of life and property from fire is evident from the results 
secured in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest initiated by 








which add these laws during the next legislative session will bring the 
total number up to thirty-one before the next annual meeting. 
(g) Model Marine Insurance Law.—Ameri- 


the Insurance Department. At present there are 510 cities 





can marine underwriters have suffered from 





legislative handicaps imposed by our various 





states when they are in competition with for- 
eign non-admitted insurance companies. The 
Chamber played a part in bringing about the 
adoption of a model law by Congress for the 
District of Columbia, designed to enable Amer- 
ican marine insurance companies to compete 
on equality with foreign non-admitted insur- 
ance companies. At appropriate times it is the 
thought of the Advisory Committee that the 
Chamber may be able to assist our marine 


“fe CSL) 


HAT is what they call the Fidelity and Deposit 


underwriters further. Plans are already under Company of Marvland 
oC 4 Cc . 


way to do something of an educational nature 
among importers and exporters so that they 
may realize the advantages of placing their 
insurance in admitted companies. 

In order that the influence of the 
Chamber might continue to grow and it 
may be prepared with adequate authority 
through resolutions and referenda _ to 
function in behalf of the institution of 
insurance, the 1926-1927 major investi- 
gations «wil deal with the supervision and 
regulation of insurance. It is in the pub- 


But it is more than just a handy abbreviation— 
more even than a nickname. ‘These initials em- 
body something of the fond regard which those 
closely associated with it have for the old Com- 
pany. Sentiment still lingers in the initials. 


As they take on age and dignity, great business 
organizations acquire also a personality. Some 
are hard, some are cold and some are kindly. If 
the F. & D’s. personality could be described in a 


sae : a : E i . ee ” 
lic interest that insurance should be regu- word, that word would be, perhaps, “friendliness. 


lated. It is not in the public interest that 


insurance should be over-regulated. Such The F. & D. is and always has been eminently 


human. It retains today something of the spirit 
implanted in it by its founders thirty-six years ago. 
They visualized not so much a business as an in- 
stitution—strong, dignified, dependable—and an 
institution it is, not only in Baltimore and Mary- 
land but just as truly in the Middle West and on 
the Pacific Coast. 


action tends toward increased costs and 
inferior service to policyholders. 


PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 

There is a definite need for a neutral 
agency to which policyholders or insur- 
ance officials might turn for impartial 
information. The Insurance Department 
has endeavored to fulfill their need. Our 
clientele looks upon this service as one of 
the most important contributions which 
the Chamber can make to the welfare of 
insurance. We are continuing this ser- 
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vice, which has proven successful so far. 

We also will continue the series of fac- 
tual investigations on insurance under the 
title of “Insurance Facts for Policyhold- 
ets.” As in the past, these investigations 
deal with types of insurance contracts, 
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entered in this contest. The department has rendered a great 
deal of service in the way of factual investigations, published 
material and suggestions for most effective local work. It plans 
to continue this work as well as active cooperation with the 
members of the National Fire Waste Council who have been 
actively helping chambers of commerce and trade associations 
with their fire prevention problems. 

Health Conservation.—A general health campaign is being 
initiated in cooperation with the Administrative Practice Com- 
mittee of the American Public Health Association and the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. The thought is 
that through this cooperative effort technical information and 
services of experts will be placed at the disposal of chambers of 
commerce. In addition the local life underwriters will be urged 
to assist chambers of commerce in the development of local 
health services. 


INSURANCE Apvisory COMMITTEE 

In the conduct of this insurance service, too much credit 
cannot be given to the Advisory Committee of the Insurance 
Department. The members of this committee have contributed 
liberally and unselfishly of their time and efforts. As an indi- 
cation of their interest, there will be fifteen of the seventeen 
members present at the next meeting of the Committee on 
December 15. The personnel of this committee which has been 
doing such constructive work in behalf of organized business 
is: H. A. Smith, chairman, president, National Fire Insurance 
Co., Hartford; F. R. Bigelow, president, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minn.; William Brosmith, 
vice-president, Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford; David 
Brown, manager, Insurance Department, The Texas Company, 
New York; F. Highlands Burns, president, Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore; Walton L. Crocker, fgresident, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston; Haley Fiske, 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York; 
Charles E. Hodges, president, American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co., Boston; S. S. Huebner, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia; James S. Kemper, president, Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, Chicago; J. G. Leigh, L. B. Leigh & Co., Little 
Rock; C. A. Ludlum, vice-president, Home Insurance Com- 
pany, New York; George D. Markham, W. H. Markham & 
Co., St. Louis; Justin Peters, manager, Pennsylvania Lumber- 
mens Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia; R. G. 
Simonds, vice-president, Bush Terminal Company, New York; 
W. E. Straub, president, Farmers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Lincoln; Edward A. Woods, president, Edward A. Woods 
Company, Pittsburgh. 





ORGANIZATION IN THE CASUALTY AND 
SURETY BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 30) 
to make a point of doing so in this article. 

In addition to the work of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents and the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters are both doing valuable 
work in effecting inter-company co-operation and in developing 
the industry in its external relations to the nation’s general 


50 


life. Both organizations are working in harmony with ours to 
the same general end. The work of the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents is especially valuable in creating 
more intimate understandings between executives and agents 
and the activities of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters contribute importantly to the benefit of 
casualty and surety business as a whole. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I sincerely believe that a 
very great additional impulse will undoubtedly be given to inter. 
company co-operation by the newly organized Casualty and 
Surety Executives Association which was launched at a dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel a few evenings ago. 





THE TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(Concluded from page 48) 
Union or the Western Insurance Bureau. The two organiza- 
tions have not, however, resumed the harmonious relations 
which formerly existed between them. 

The Rocky Mountain Underwriters Association covers a 
widely scattered territory in which there are no congested dis- 
tricts. It figures very little in the news columns of the insur- 
ance journals. To all appearances it functions to the complete 
satisfaction of the companies. 

The Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific seems to be 
in an unsettled condition. For the past two years it has been 
the victim of considerable friction within its own ranks as 
well as disagreements with the agents and brokers operating in 
that territory. Only recently the organization was severely 
criticised by a group of agents in California. Its difficulties 
seem to be largely due to rapidly changing conditions on the 
Pacific Coast and will probably continue until conditions there 
become more settled, or until matters become so acute as to 
force a reorganization such as that which has been recently 
completed in the East and in the Southeast. 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT UNDERWRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
(Concluded from page 39) 

sentative and dependable their data will become. It is for this 
reason that the officers of the Conference are constantly urg- 
ing the Conference members who are not already contributors 
to become contributors as soon as their office records make it 
possible for them to provide the necessary information. It 1s 
also largely for this reason that the officers of the Conference 
are diligently seeking to bring into the Conference all reputable 
companies engaged in the business that are not already in. 

The prospect for being able to apply scientific methods in the 
calculation of premium rates under accident and health policies 
is very bright indeed. After all our business is a new business. 
Examine the records of twenty years ago and we find that the 
volume of accident and health business at that time was pitifully 
small. We need not censure ourselves too severely for the lack 
of a more scientific plan than is available at this time. We will 
be subject to censure, however, if with the great growth in 
our business that has occurred in these twenty years, and the 
opportunity of an even greater growth in the future, we do 
not utilize every opportunity for elevating the standard of the 
business in accordance with the principles and practices of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters’ Conference. 
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Underwriters’ 


OR purposes of publication in this issue the entire list 

of insurance organizations in the United States, to- 

gether with the respective secretaries and their addresses, 
has been revised to November 30. The list, so revised, should 
prove of great value to insurance people everywhere. 


NATIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Amer. Institute of Marine Undrs.—H. H, Reed, 56 Beaver St., New York. 
American Marine Ins. Syndicate A—N. S. Adams, 56 Beaver St., New York. 
American Bureau of Shipping—J. W. Cantillion, 50 Broad St., New York. 
American Mutual Alliance—H. P. Janisch G. Mgr., 168 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 
American Schooner Association—Wm. R. Hedge, Pres., 87 Kilby St., Boston. 
American Assn. of Fire Ins. Cos.—Chicago. : : 
Amer. Assn. of Co-op. Mut. Ins. Cos.—W. B. Linch, Lincoln, Nebr. 
American Foreign Ins. Assn.—O. E. Schaefer, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
American Reciprocal Ins. Assn.—C., M. Howell, Counsel, Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, 
Amer. Association of Adjusters—H. W. Colson, 809, Ins. Exch. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
American Reinsurance Exchange, John A. Greer, 156 Martine Ave., White Plains. 
Associated Factory Mut. Fire Ins. Co.—H. O. Lacount, Mgr., 184 High St., Boston. 
Assn. of Average Adjusters of the U. S.—Henry Pegram, 56 Beaver St., New York. 
Assn of Fire Ins. General Agents-—C. J. Rogers, New Orleans. 
Assn. of Marine Underwriters of U. S.—Ernest G. Driver, 56 Beaver St., New York. 
Ancient and Hon. Order of the Blue Goose—Paul FE. Rudd, 413 Caswell Blk., Milwaukee. 
Atlantic Inland Association—Louis F. Burke, 59 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Canadian Fire Underwriters Assn.—Leonard Howgate, 524 Corsitine Bldg., Mila. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., D. A. Skinner, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington. 
Conference of Spcial Risk Unders.—Geo. M. Von der Lieth, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Cotton Insurance Association, J. S. Darlington, Asst. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters—26 Beaver St., New York. 
Explosion Conference—Wallace Reid, 100 William St., New York, 
Farm Association—E. B. Hatch, 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Federation of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—A. V. Gruhn, 168 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 
Fire Marshals Assn. of No. America—C. L. Topping, Charleston, W. Va. 
Fire Underwriters Uniformity Assn.—Geo. A. Madison, 734 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis. 
Improved Risk Mutuals—L. G. Weiner and W. M. Johnson, Mgrs., 75 Fulton St., N. ¥ 
Independent Board of Auto. Undrs.—Frederick Ackerman, Pittsburgh. 
Insurance Economics Soc. of America—Harold R. Gordon, 168 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Insurance Institute of America—E,. R. Hardy, 85 John St., New York. 
Insurance Advertising Conference—L,. F. Tillinghast, Treas., 4 Albany St., New York 
Insurance Federation of America, Inc.—J. T. Hutchinson, 429 Majestic Bldg., Detroit 
Insurance Claim Association—Herbert F. Wenzell, 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
Jewelry Conference—C. A. Bischoff, New York. 
Legal Reserve Farms Ins. Club—A. F. Rathbun, Des Moines, Ia. 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau—Eugene Arms, Megr., 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Mutual Reinsurance Bureau—E. H. Tripp, 405 S. State St., Belvidere. 
National Board of Fire Undrs.—Sumner Ballard, 85 John St., New York. 
National Fire Protection Assn.—F. H. Wentworth, 40 Central St., Boston. 
National Association of Ins. Agents—W. H. Bennett, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Nat’! Convention of Ins. Commissione:s—Joseph Button, Box 1157, Richmond, Va, 
Nat’! Assn. of Reciprocal Ins. Exch.—W. F. Brandenburg, Kankakee, Ill. 
Nat’! Assn of Mutual Insurance Companies—F. B. Fowler. Indianavolis. 
Nat'l Assn. of Auto. Inter-Insurance—H. G. Rockwood, 5th & Ca ital Ave, Springfield. 
Nat’l Association of Cedit Men—J. H. Tregoe, Mgr., 41 Park Row, New York. 
Nat’! Assn. of Auto. Mutual Ins. Companies—J. M. Eaton, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 
National Automobile Club—Arnold Hodgkinso.., 362 Pine St., San Francisco. 
National Automobile Undrs. Conference—J. R. Moore, Gen. Mgr., 1 Liberty St., N. Y. 
National Aircraft Undrs. Assn.—H. P. Stellwagen, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. 
National Automatic Sprinkler Assn.—L. G. Hoagland, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
National Inspection Company, H. B. Chrissinger, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Oil Insurance Association—H. M. Cai michael, 209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Postal Ins. Underwriters Assn.—G. H. Reaney, 176 Montague St., Brooklyn. 
Provincial Underwriters Association—Wm. H. Lord, 87 Kilby St., Boston. 
Railway Underwriters—W. N. Cornell, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Railway Fire Protection Assn.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore and Charles Sts., Baltimore. 
Railroad Insurance Association—J. B. Miller, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Rain Insurance Association—F. J. McFadden, 55 John St., New York. 
Reinsurance Bureau of New York, B. R. Mowry, Asst., 100 William St., New York. 
Reinsurance Clearing House, A. N. Stewart, Mgr., Maple Ave., New Rochelle. 
Sprinkler Leakage Conterence—John W. Collins, 100 William St., New York. 
Tourist Floater Insurance Conference—C. A. Bischoff, New York. 
U.S. Fire Companies Conference—Thos. M. Marson, 80 Maiden Lane. New York. 
U.S. Salvage Assn. (Branch of Amer. Mar.)—-Norman S. Adams, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 
Underwriters Laboratories—D. B. Anderson, 207 &. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Underwriters Adjusting Co.—B. Auerbach, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Underwriters Grain Association—175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Water Drainage Conference—W. G. Keyser, 76 William St., ew York. 

















SECTIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Agents and Brokers Conference of the Pacific—C. A. Fleming, San Francisco. 

Auto Protective & Information Bureau—E. L. Richards, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Assn. of Southern Fire Ins. Cos.—C. A. Bickerstaff, Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Inland Association—L. F. Burke, 59 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Automobile Underwriters Club—Ray O. Seaburg, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Central Traction & Lighting Bureau—Louis Harding, 1 Liberty St., New York. 

Central Actuarial Bureau—J. H. Brumbaugh, Eyng., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Conser. of Fire Prev. of Md., Del. and D. C.—Franklin Bldg., Baltimore. 

Eastern Tornado Insurance Assn.—Geo. F. Hayden, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Eastern Auto. Underwriters Conference—C. R. Lamont, 1 Liberty St., New York. 

Eastern Underwriters Assn.—dw. Milligan, V. P., 1385 William St., New York. 

Factory Insurance Association—J. H. Vreeland, 555 Asylum St., Hartford. 

Field Men's Club of So. Cali’. and Ariz.—i. 1. Price, Los Angeles, Calit. 

Fire Underwriters Assn. of the Northwest—Henry A. Yates, 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chic, 

Fire Undrs. Assn. of the Pacific—Percy J. Perry, 936 Mcht’s Exch., San Francisco. 

Fire Undrs. Electric Bureau—I ouis Harding, J Liberty St., New York. 

General Adjustment Bureau—N. B. Bassett, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Logging Insurance Under writers Assn.—San Francisco, Calif. 

Mill & Elevator Field Men’s Assn.—H. C. Lee, Chicago. 

Minn, and N. D. Fire Underwriters—i. S. Latta, Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis. 

Missouri-Kansas Field Club—R. L. Fimberly, 42. Dwight Bldg., © ansas City. 

New England Bur. of United Inspection—Miiton F. Jones, Mgr., 141 Miik St., Boston. 
orthwestern Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—O. M. Thurber, Owatonna, Minn. 

Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau—W. K. Barraud. 141 Sansome St., San Francisco. 

Pacific Coast Auto. Undrs. Con.—Wm. T. Barr, Asst. N’gr 356 Pine St., San Francisco. 

aay Mountain Field Club—L. Allen Beck, 621 Gas & Electric Bdg., Denver. 

any Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—Frederic Williams, 621 Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver. 

Southeastern Hail Conference—N. J. Heyward, Box 75 Charlotte, N. C. 

ae Agents Assn. of the Pacific S. W.—J. A. Martin, 417 Board of Trade, Portland. 

Souther Assn. of Mut. Gas & Fire Ins. Undrs.—A. H. Ster'ong, Charlotte, N. C 
outhern Auto. Underwriters Conference—Clcude Patterson, 401 Hurt Bldg., Atl 





anta, 
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Southern Farm Undrs. Assn.—C. O. Sunafrank, 601 Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta; 
Southern Tornado Ins. Assn.—H. G. Foard, 59 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Southern Adjustment Bureau—E. P. Roberts, Mer., 715 Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., At. Ga, 
Spec. Agents Assn. of the Pacific N. W.—J. Edw. John, 514 Alaska Bldg., Seattle. 
The Union—E. B. Hatch, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Undrs. Bur. of the Middle & Southern States—Louis Harding, 1 Liberty St., New York. 
Underwriters Bureau of New England—Gorham Dana, 18 Oliver St., Boston. 

T nderwriters Golf Association—W. MacIntosh. 

Western Insurance Bureau—Rudolph Belcher, G. M., 1903 Ins. Exch., Chicago. 
Western Auto. Undrs. Conference—E. L. Rickards, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Western Adjust. & Inspection Co.—W. E. Mariner, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Western Sprinkler Leakage Conference—Emil J. Hepp, 209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicaga 
Western Hail and Adjustment Assn.—W. H. Lininger, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicaga 
Western Sprinklered Risk Assn.—J. H. Patterson, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Western Section of Elec. Inspectors—Wm. S. Boyd, 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Western Explosion Conference—H. T’. Lindholm, 209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Western Inter-Reins.— Bureau, M. A. Scholbe, Mgr., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


STATE AND CITY FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Alabama 
Alabama Assn. of Ins. Agents—Ed. S. Moore, Box 2231, Birmingham. 
Selma Assn. of Fire Insurance Agents—S. A. Fowlkes, 100814 Water Ave., Selma. 
Alabama Field Men’s Association—P. A. Devore, Box 774, Montgomery. 
Birmingham Fire & Cas. Ins. Exchange—H. B. Thomson, 210 N. 21st St., Birmingham, 


Arkansas 
Arkansas Insurors’ Association—C. C. Mitchener, Marianna. 
Little Rock Insurance Club—Hugh Lyle, Little Rock. 
Arkansas Fire Prevention Bureau—T. F. Baker, 512 Hall Bldg., Little Rock. 
Ft. Smith Board of Fire Underwriters—R. S. Walker, Fort Smith, 


California 
California sociation of Insurance Agents—Geo. Kotche, Los Angeles. 
San Mateo & Burlingame Assn. of Ins. Agents—Jos. Coll, Burlingame. 
Conference Committee of Cal. Ins. Ints—C. A. Fleming, 328 Mer. Ex. Bldg., San Fran 
Agents and Brokers Conference of Cal.—H. J. Maginnity, 328 Mei. Ex. Bldg., San Fran 
Insurance Club of Long—Beach, C. R. Pettes, 548 Amer. Ave., Long Beach. 
Los Angeles Fire Insurance Adjusters Assn.—G. L. Mangson, Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles Fire Ins. Exchange—George Kothe, Mgr., 1122 Insurance Exch., Bldg. 
Los Zngeles. 
Assn. of Mar. Undrs. of San Francisco—Geo. H. Mmon, 114 Sansome St., San Francisco 
Ins. Broxers Exch. of San Fran.—H. J. Maginnity, 328 Mer. Ex. Bldg., San Francisco 
Underwriters Fire Patrol of San Francisco—W. M. Speyer, 304 Calif. St., San Francisco 
Sacramento Insurance Exchange,—F. T. McAnear, 817 J. St., Sacramento. 
Santa Ana Assn. of Ins. Agents—Mac O. Robbins, 107 W. 5th St., Santa Ana. 
Special Agents Assn. of Central California—H. Houseworth, San Francisco. 
Oakland Assn. of Insurance Agents—P. I. W. Ramsden, Exec. Mgr., 729 Central Bank 
Bldg., Oakland. 


Canada 


All-Canada Fire Insurance Federation—W. E. Baldwin, 17 St. John St., Montreal. 
Canadian Auto. Underwriter: Assn.—J. H. King, 26 Adelaide St., W. Toronto. 
Ottawa Fire Insurance Agents Assn.—A. A. Crawley, 119 Union Bk. Bldg., Ottawa. 
Ontario Fire & Cas. Ius. Agts. Assn.—C. Priestman, 180 W. Adelaide St., W. Toronto. 
Fire Insurance Brokers Assn. of Montreal, J. C. D’Auteuil, 13 St. John St., Montreal. 
Insurance Institute of Toronto—Clifford Elvins, 20 Victoria St., Toronto. 

Insurance Institute of Winnipeg. 

Association of Canadian Fire Marshall—J. G. Smith, Plaza Building, Ottawa. 

Assn. of Supt. of Ins. of Prov. of Can.—R. Leighton Foster, Parliament Bldg., Toronto. 
Ontario Mutual Fire Underwriters Assn.—Thos. M. Cayley, Norwich, Ont. 

Fire Undrs. Investigation & Loss Inf, Bureau—Montreal. 

Alberta Insurance Agezts Assn.—A. C. Fisher, V. P., Didsbury. 

Toronto Insurance Conference—William Riley, 36 Tronto St., Toronto. 

Vancouver Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—Geo. L. Schetkyo, 626 Pender St., W. Vancouver, 
Western Canada Fire Underwriters Assn.—A. H. S. Stead, Paris Bldg., Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Fire Insurance Agents Assn.—A. H. S. Stead, Winnipeg. 


Colorado 


Colorado Assn. of Insurance Agents—W. R. Wallace, Symes Bldg., Denver. 
Denver Fire Insurance Agents Assn.—W. R. Wallace, Symes Bldg., Denver. 
Mountain Field Club—A. Allen Beck, 401 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Assn. of Insurance Agents—Mrs. C. W. Rice, Hartford: 

Bridgeport Assn. of Ins. Agents—S. J. Winter, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport. 

Hartford Board of Fire Underwriters—E. S. Cowles, Jr., 720 Main St., Hartford. 

Insurance Institute of Hartford, Inc.—Clifford R. Haskins, P. O. Dr. 2007, Hartford 

New Britain Board of Fire Undrs.—H. Y. Stearrs, City Hal!, New Britain. 

New Haven Fire Insurance Agents Assn.—Jacob Podoloff, 173 Church St., New Haven 

Security Insurance Club—J. D. Kennedy, 175 Elm St., New Haven. 

Underwriters Assn. of Norwich—G. C. Hull, Norwich. 

Waterbury Board o1 Fire Undrs.—S. W. Chapman, 32 Wildwood Ave., Waterbury. 

Willimantic Roard of Fire Underwriters—W. J. Sweeney, 772 Main St., Willimantic, 
District of Columbia 

Insurance Club of Washington—Wm. K. Sease, 503 Seventh St. N. W., Washington, 


Delaware 
Delaware Assn. of Insurance Agents—Leo. J. Lange, 907 Orange St., Wilmington. 


Florida 


Florida Local Underwriters Assn.—E. S. B. Nobbs, P. O. Box 1014, Jacksonville. 
Jacksonville Insurors Assn.—G. A. Zellner, 214-15 Mitchell Bldg., Jacksonville. 
Fort Lauderdale Florida Insurors Assn.—lL. E. Merrian, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Florida Field Men’s Conference—C. R. Dickerson, Jacksonville. 

Fort Pierce Board of Fire Underwciters. 

Daytona Beach Insurance Association. 

Pensacola Local Board of Fire Ins. Agents— 

Miami Insurance Exchange. 

Hollywood Insurance Exchange. 

Orlando Insurors Assn.—R. T. Tucker, Orlando. 

Talahassee Board of Fire Underwriters—E. O. Boone, Pres., Talahassee. 


Georgia 
Georgia Assn. of Fire Underwrite.s—S. W. Mangham, Savannah. 
Georgia Assn. of Insurance Agents—Fleetwood Lanier, Athens. 
Georgia Fire Prevention Society—Atlanta. 
Georgia Field Men’s Conference—W. P. Willis, Atlanta. 
Georgia Local Underwriters Assn., Inc.—Julian Thomas, Grant Bldg., Atlanta. 
Atlanta Assn. of Fire Ins. Agents—C. O. Hohensten, 1308 C. & S. Bidg., Atlanta. 
Atlanta Board of Fire Underwriters—E. O. Johnson, Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta. 
Inst rance Library Assn. of Atlanta—C. A. Woolfo d, Jr., 1332 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Columbus Fire Insurance Exchange—F. W. Armour, Columbus. 
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n Insurance Assn., Inc.—R. R. Carringtor:, 152 Madison Ave., Macon. 


a re Undrs. of Savannah—T. C. Myers, Liberty Bk. & Tr. Co. Bldg., Savannah, 


Board of Fi 


Hawaii 
Bd, of Fire Undrs. of Ter. of Hawaii—B. Froiseth, First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Honolulu. 


Idaho 
Idaho State Association of Insurance Agents—Chas. Mack, Boise. 


Illinois 


Auto Underwriters Club—J. M. Japenga, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. E 
Cook County Loss Adjustment Bureau—Clark J. Munn, Megr., Ins, Exchange, Chicago 
Illinois Auto Theft & Information Bureau—T. P. Sullivan, Springfield. ‘ 
Illinois State Bd. of Fire Undrs.—Miss FE. FE. Edwards, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Illinois Assn. of Ins. Agents—S. FE. Mossant, P. O. Drawer 147, Kankakee. 

Joliet Local Board—Edith I. Goodspeed, Morris Bldg., Joliet. 

Illinois State Fire Prevention Assn.—C. G. Wonn, 6828 Lakewood Ave., Chicago. 
Illinois Field Club—J. T. Harding, 665 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 

Illinois Assn. of Mutual Ins, Companies—S. B. Mason, 302 Unity Bldg., Bloomington. 
Examiners Club—Chicago, 

Cook County Field Club—Will Enzweiler, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Assn of Fire Ins. Examiners—H., G. Freitag, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Auto. Prot. and Information Bureau—E, L. Rickards, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
The Chicago Board of Undrs. of Chicago—J. B. Nowakowsky, 2158 Ins. Exch., Chicago. 
Clearing House Messenger Service—P. N. Cutler, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Insurance Brokerage Assn. of Chicago—G, A. Seaverns, Jr., Insurance Exch., Chicago. 
Insurance Club of Chicago—B. F. Walker, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Undrs. Salvage Comp. of Chicago—W. R. Townley, 771 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Underwriters Clearing House—P. N. Cutler, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Underwriters Service Association—L. J. Braddock, McKinlock Bldg., Chicago. 
Uniform Printing & Supply Co.—R. Belcher, 351 West Chicago Ave., Chicago. 

Local Agents Club—Guy A. Richards, 175 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 

Galesburg Local Bd. of Fire Undrs.—Wm. IL. Boutelle, 80 So. Sherry St., Galesburg. 
Kankakee Local Board of Fire Undrs.—E. D. Caulkins, 410 Bank Bldg., Kankakee. 
Knights of the Round Table—W. R. Townley, 5546 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 
Springfield Board of Fire Undrs.—Chas. Appleyard, 23114 S. 6th St., Springfield. 


Mutual Loan & Building Assn.— Wm. L. Boutelle, 80 So. Cherry St., Galesburg. 














Indiana 
Indiana State Fire Prevention Assn—K. D. Weaver, 839 Meyer-Kiser Bk. Bldg., Ind, 
Fire Underwriters Assn. of Indiana—O, E. Green, 905 Lemoke Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Indiana Field Club—W. J. Christensen, Indianapolis. 
Indiana Association of Ins. Agents—L. R. Dunham, Anderson. 
Indiana Insurance Society—G. J. Daseke, 1602 Mcht. Bk. Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Frankfort Assn. of Insurance Agents—P. J. Coapstick, Ross Bldg. Frankfort 
Indianapolis Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—Jos. G. Wood, 551 Consolidated Bldg., Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne Insurance Club—C. M. Carter, Fort Wayne. 
Mutual Insurance Cos. of Union ot Ind.—H. L. Nowlin, 148 E. Market St., Indianapolis. 


Iowa 
Towa Assn. oi Insurance Agents—Jos. R. Anderson, 807 Amer. Tr. Bldg., Cedar Rapids. 


Iowa Farmers Mut. Reinsurance Assn.—J. IF. Brooks, Greenfield. ' 

Iowa Assn. of Mutual Ins. Assns.—H. J. Rowe, 700 Obs Bldg., Des Moines. 

Iowa State Convention of Coop Ins. Assns.—H. J. Rowe, Council Bluffs. 

Iowa State Fire Prevention Assn.—C. W. Bo rett, 1012 39th St., Des Moines. 

Iowa Mutual Tornado Ins. Assn.—H. F. Gross, Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines. 

Iowa Underwriters Field Club—A. E. Holin, Des Moines. 

Davenport Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—Martin Silberstine, Old Masonic Temple Bldg., 
Davenport. 

Waterloo Insurance Assn.—W. H. Brunn, V. P., Waterloo 

Des Moines Underwriters Assn.—M. S. Hammond, 613 Youngerman Bldg., Des Moines. 
Leib wes 

2 5 ATT e 4 Kansas 

Wichita Fire & Casualty Undrs.—Geo. T. Fisher, 921 Un. Nat. Bk. Bldg., Wichita. 

Kansas Assn. of Insurance Agents—C. K. Foote, 707 Bitting Bldg., Wichita. 

Kansas State Fire Prevention Assn.—B. E. Marsh, 701 Jackson St., Topeka. 

Kansas State Assn. ot Mut. Ins. Cos.—F. T’. Barlow, 220 N. Wash. Ave., Wellington. 

= Field Men’s Club—E. W. Beeson, 414 Wheeler Kelly Hagny Bldg., 

ichita, 
Topeka Local Board of Fire & Cas. Undrs.—J. I. Wilkus, Columbian Bldg., Topeka. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky Association of Ins. Agents—Joe Gausepohl, Covington. 

Kentucky Fire Prevention Assn.—R. W. Snyder, Kenyon Bldg., Louisville. 

Kentucky Fire Underwrite:s Assn.—Julius V. Bowman, 359 Starkes Bldg., Louisville. 
Lexington Board of Fire Undrs.—T. B. Woodruff, 1215 Fayette Bank Bldg., Lexington. 
Louisville Board of Fire Undrs.—W. M. Watson, 303 Norton Bldg., Louisville. 

Hail Underwriters and Adjust. Bur.—Wm. B. Brock, 809 Security Tr. Bldg., Lexington 


Louisiana 


Board of Underwriters of New Orleans—Frank Langbehn, New Orleans. 

Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of La.—Chas. L. Black, Mar. Bk. Bldg., New Orleans. 
Insurance Commission of La.—R. M. Walmsley, New Orleans. 

Louisiana Insurance Society—Mrs. S. E. Coleman, Haas Bldg., Alexandria. 

The Fieldman—E. A. Chavanne, V. P., 812 Com. Bk. Bldg., New Orleans. 

New Orleans Insurance Exchange—L,. F. Braud, 2113 Magazine St., New Orleans. 

Lake Charles Insurance Exchange—Samuel Levy, Rm. 5 Viertbo Bldg., Lake Charles, 


: Maine 
neg Association of Ins. Agents—J. T. Cole, Kennebunk. 
gamberland County Board of Fire Undrs.—Leon W. Helson, 38 Exchange St., Portland 
ate Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos. of the State of Me.—P. L. Blanchard, Cumberland Center. 
s 
4 Maryland 
a. of Fire Undrs. of Baltimore City—J. H. Kenny, 8-10 South St., Baltimore. 
I aryland Assn. of Insurance Agents—F. W. Lawson, 8-10 South St., Baltimore 
nsurance Society of Baltimore—F. W. Lawson, 8-10 South St., Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


Fall River Board of Underwriters—J. A. Griffiths, Buffington Bldg., Fall River. 
= Insurance Stamping Office—18 Oliver St., Boston. 
eect Society of Mass.—H. C. Read, 119 Water St., Boston. 
nsurance Brokers Assn. of Mass.—W. Lee Howard, 40 Broad St., 
— Board of Underwriters—Russell Fox, 53 Central St., Lowell. : 
Memachusetts Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. A. Norton, 70 Washington St., Salem. 
. utual Fire Insurance Assn.—C, F. Danforth, 18 Oliver St., Boston. 
a Ins. Clearing House Assn.—Arthur W. Hollis, 40 Broad St., Boston. 
ee Library Assn, of Boston—D. N. Handy, 18 Oliver St., Boston. 
res = Fire Underwriters!Assn.—Geo. A. Steele, 153 Main St., Brockton. 
B ambridge Board of Fire Undrs.—W. E. Cherry, 689 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
ay State Club—H, P, Warren, 
yon Board of Underwriters—L. U. Fuller, Security Trust! Bldg., Lynn. 


30ston. 


Clerks Assn, of Springfield F, & M. Ins. Co.—Eleanor,C. Benson, 3 Keith St., Springfi eld. 
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Springfield Board of Fire Undrs.—John Cummings, 145 State St., Springfield. 
Worcester Board of Underwriters—C. S. Park, 311 Main St., Worcester. 


Michigan 

Insurance Exchange of Detroit—T. J. Hennes, 1208 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Detroit; 
Michigan Association of Ins. Agents—Geo. Brown, Detroit. 
Michigan Audit Bureau, F. P. Kavanaugh, 808 Kalamazoo Nat’! Bak. Bldg., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan State Fire Prevention Assn.—Harden V. Tisdale, 14225 Winthrop Av., Detroit 
Michigan Field Club—Stuart Morgan, 523 Sunset Lane, East Lansing. 
Michigan Underwriters Assn.—H. K. Dickinson, 905 Cadillac Sq. Bldg., Detroit. 
Muskegon Underwriters Assn.—Fred. L. Winters, Pres., Muskegon. 
State Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos. of Michigan—W. F. Montague, Kalamazoo, 
Lansing Fire & Casualty Underwriters Assn.—E. G. Lambertson, Lansing. 
Grand Rapids Fire & Cas. Undrs. Assn.—C. S. Marshman, 853 Geneva Ave. S. E., 

Grand Rapids. 
Flint Fire & Casualty Board—Chester Dowe, Flint. 


Minnesota 


Duluth Underwriters Association—Geo. W. Detert, 4 West Second St., Duluth. 
Minneapolis Board of Fire Undrs.—Jacob Stone, 1211 La Salle Ave., Minneapolis. 
Minnesota Assn. of Ins. Agents—E. A. Sherman, 728 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis. 
Minnesota Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos.—O. M. Thurber, Owatonna. i 
Minnesota Fire Undrs. Assn.—Arthur B. Davis, 1111 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis. | 
Minnesota State Fire Prevention Assn.—W. A. Bastlett, Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis. 
State Assn. of Farmers Mutual Ins. Cos.—A. D. Stewart, Redwood Falls. 
Insurance Club of Minneapolis—E. A. Sherman, 728 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos.—O. M. Thurber, Owatonna. ‘ 
Minnesota and N. Dak. Fire Undrs.—E. S. Latta, 1154 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Northwest Insurance Club—E. S. Latta, 1154 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis Undrs. Assn.—F. S. Preston, 350 Baker Bldg., Minneapolis. 

Insurance Exchange of St. Paul—W. S. Gilliam, 302 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul. 

St. Paul Board of Fire Undrs.—C. A. Dosdall, 5th & Washington Sts., St. Paul. 








Mississippi 
Mississippi Assn. of Ins. Agents—Wm. H. Pullen, Jr., Merchants Bk. Bldg., Jackson. 
Mississippi Coast Fire Undrs. Assn.—Owen T. Palmer, Hewes Bldg., Gulfport. 
Yazoo Delta Fire Ins. Agents Assn.—J. Ashcraft, Greenwood. 
Vicksburg Insurance Exchange—W. W. Moore, Vicksburg. 
Yazoo Delta Local Agents’ As n.—S. L. Moyse, Sec., Greenville. 








Missouri 
Auto Undrs. Club of Kansas & Mo.—Pauline Jones, 1013 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas City. 
Missouri State Fire Prev. Assn.—H. L. Krauss, Chamber Bldg., St. Louis. 
Missouri Assn. of Ins. Agents—H. A. Hall, 909 Sharp Bldg. Kansas City. 
Kansas City Brokers & Underwriters Assn.—Geo. Kumpf, Kansas City. : 
Insurance Agents Assn. of Kansas City—Harry A. Hall, 909 Sharp Bldg., Kansas City. 
St. Joseph Fire Prevention Bureau—119 N. 4th St., St. Joseph. 
Fire Undrs. Assn. of St. Louis—A. L. McCormack, 313 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 
St. Louis Fire Prevention Bureau—A. H. Schwarz, 734-41 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 
Southeast Mo. Fire & Cas. Undrs. Assn.—M. L,. Clevelan, 315 Vine St. Popular Bluff. 
Underwriters Salvage Corporation—Thos. R. Collins, 804 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 
Springfield Fire Underwriters Assn.—Harold A. Cox, Woodruff Bldg., Springfield. 
Brookfield Fire & Casualty Ins. Assn.—M. Long, 419 Shelby St., Brookfield. 





Montana 


Montana Assn. of Local Fire Ins. Agents—E. L. Ensign, Butte. Bee 
Montana Special Agents Association—T. E. Atherstone, 1121 32nd St., Billing. 





Nebraska 
Conservation Assn. of Nebraska—Keeline Bldg., Omaha. 
Nebraska Assn. of Local Ins. Agents—H. M. Higgins, 360 Omaha Nat. Bk. Bldg., Omaha 
Nebraska Assn. of Ins. Agents-—J. E. Sebastian, North Platte. 
Nebraska Assn. of Mutual Fire Ins. Cos.—J. A. Minatear, Iincoln. _ 
North Platte Fire Prevention & Ins. Board—R. D. Rasmussen, 114 E. Front St., North 
Platte. 
Omaha Assn. of Ins. Agents—E. R. Heflin, City National Bank Bldg., Omaha. 
Omaha Fire Ins. Agents Exchange—A. A. Westergard, 330 City Nat’l Bk. Bldg., Omha, 








Nevada 
Nevada Insurance Agents Association—C. H. Padden, Reno. 


New Hampshire 


N. H. Association of Ins. Agents—J. F. DeMeritt, Exeter, N. H. 
The Profile Club—Mildred O’Brien, 156 Hanover St., Manchester. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Assn. of Undrs.—Frederick Hickman, Real Estate & Law Bldg., Atlantic C. 

New Jersey Assn. of Local Underwriters—F. W. Hickman. 

New Jersey Society of Insurance—Stephen E. Parker, Newark. 

Conser. & Fire Prev. Assn. ot N. J.—56 Maiden Lane, New York. 

N. J. State Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—P. M. Blackwell, 10 N. Main St., Pennington. 

Underwriters Assn. of Hudson County—Henry R. Burr, 15 Exchange PI., Jersey City. 

Elizabeth Board of Underwriters—W. A. Bourdon, Elizabeth. 

Fire Ins. Society of Newark—Wm. Y. Young, 9-15 Clinton St., Newark. 

Newark Board of Fire Underwriters—H. A. Sonn, 31 Clinton St., Newark. 

Newark Ins. & Banking Athletic League—F. F. Finer, 671 Broad St., Newark. 

Perth Amboy Assn. o Ins. Agents—N. Goldberger, 275 High St., Perth Amboy. 

Insurance Agents Assn. of Paterson, N. J.—Geo. Clair, 15 Hamilton St., Paterson, 

Insurance Club of Atlantic City, N. J—A. H. Morris, 344 Guarantee Tr. Bldg., Atlantic 
City. 

New a Special Agents Association—E. C. Dixon, 28 Clinton St., Newark. 

Underwriters Protective Association—C. S. Dodd, 227 Washington St., Newark. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Insurance Agents Association—E. W. Bowen, P. O. Box 624, Tucumean. 


New York 


Auto Underwriters Club of N. Y.—E. T. Guinan, 75 William St., New York. 

New York State Assn. of Locai Agents—J. W. Rose, 746 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo. 

N. Y. State Assn. of Supervising & Adjusting Fire Ins. Agents—J. G. Currie, 414 Genesee 
Bldg., Buffalo. f 

N. Y. State Central Organization of Coop. Fire Ins. Cos.—E. Knickerbocker, Bangall. 

Central Bureau of N. Y. Fire Insurance Exchange—New York City. > 

Cooperative Fire Undrs. of N. Y. State—F. P. Tucker, 1 Columbia Place, Albany. 

Western N. Y. Field Club—H. H. Porter, 904 Commerce Bldg., Rochester. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of Suffolk County, J. Bagshaw, Riverhead. 

Underwriters Assn. of Duchess County—F. L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie. 

New York Suburban Field Club—F. M. Smith, P. O. Drawer K., White Plains. 

Conservation & Fire Prevention Assn. of Suburban N. Y.—R. E. Harper, Woodhaven,’ 

Albany Poard of Underwriters—A. J. Young, 82 State St., Albany. 

Albany Field Club—Le Roy T. Brown, 215 Arkay Bldg., Albany. 
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Underwriters Assn. of City of Auburn—J. W. Fart, Auburn. 

Binghamton Fire & Cas. Ins. Club—W. J. Hortoa, 216-222 Kilmer Bldg., Binghamton. 

Drug and Chemical Club of New York—P. E. Humphreys, 85 John St., New York. 

Gen’! Brokers Assn. of Metropolitan Dist., Inc-—A. Arnow, 177 William St., New York, 

Knights of the Round Table of New York—W. Mallalieu, New York. 

Brooklyn Ins. Brokers Association—C. R. Rikel, 96 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 

Underwriters Society of Brooklyn—F. Stussy, Jr., 172 Montague St., Brooklyn. 

Cahoes Local Board of Fire Underwriters—W. K. Mitchell, Cahoes. 

Hornell Local Board of Underwriters—W. M. Dunning, Hornell. 

Lockport Board of Fire Underwriters—Grace C. Moody, Lockport. 

Newburgh Board of Fire Undrs.—L. W. Pellet, Brewster Bldg., Smith St., Newburgh. 

N. Y. State Assn. of Local Agents, Inc.—J. W. Rose, 744 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 

Automobile Underwriters Service Bureau—427 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Board of Underwriters of New York—H. H. Reed, 56 Beaver St., New York. 

Suburban N. Y. Fire Prevention Assn.—Woodhaven. 

Examining Underwriters Assn.—C. J. Benna—84 William St., New York. : 

Fire Marine and Liability Brokers Assn. of the City of New York, Inc.—B. M. Harris, 
_80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Fire & Casualty Ins. League of N. Y. City—T. J. O’Donoghue, 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Insurance Accountants Association—D. M. Morrison, 95 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Insurance Clerks Mutual Benefit Assn.—W. P. Young, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Insurance Club of Brooklyn—S. Steinfeld, Brooklyn. 

Insurance Society of New York—E. R. Hardy, 100 William St., New York. 

New York Board of Fire Underwriters—Elmer R. Decker, 95 William St., New York. 

Suburban New York Field Club—C. F. Chamberlaiu, 85 John St., New York. 

Underwriters Salvage Co. of N. Y.—E. A. Zittel, 45 John St., New York. 

William Street Club—92 William St., New York. 

Insurance Square Club—Wilbur Gleese, 319 Mercer Ave., Roselle, N. J. 

Board of Fire Undrs. of Niagara—D. W. Campbell, Niagara Falls. 

Insurance Agents Club of Niagara Falls—Richard Cary, Gluck Bldg., Niagara Falls. 

Board of Fire Undrs. of Oswego City—Chas. H. Griggs, 193 W. Ist St., Cswego. 

Brownsville & East N. Y. Ins. Men’s Assn.—P. Allen. 

Underwriters Assn. of Rochester—E. M. Sparlin, 1228 Granite Bldg., Rochester. 

Rome Board of Underwriters— H. P. Lawton, 142 W. Dominick St., Rome. 

Saratoga County Board of Fire Undrs.—B. H. Searing, 408-18 Broadway, Saratoga. 

Insurance Agents Club of Syracuse—C. D. Mitchell, 514 McCarthy Bldg., Syracuse. 

Troy Board of Underwriters—T. W. His!op, Troy. 

Insurance Agents Club of Utica—W. C. MacGreggor, 219 Genesee St., Utica. 

Insurance Agents Club of Watertown—C. J. Green, 24-25 Otis Bldg., Watertown. 

Fire Insurance Club of Watertown—G. G. Inglehart, 207 Washington St., Watertown. 

Waverly Board of Fire Underwriters—E. A. Tilden, 316 Broad St., Waverly. 

— hed Fire Underwriters of the City of Yonkers—B. E. Sullard, 45 Warburton Ave., 

onkers. 
Glens Falls Insurance Club—Orville R. Holland, 9 Little Street, Glens Falls. 





f North Carolina 
Carolina Field Club—D. M. Murchison, 1012 Realty Bldg., Charlotte. s 
North Carolina Association of Ins. Agents—Sam Ruffin, Com’! Nat. Bk. Bldg., Raleigh. 
N. C. Fire Prevention Association—R. L. Lewis, Greensboro. 
North Carolina Field Men’s Co1.ference—B. R. Rhett, Greensboro. 
Local Bd. of Fire Undrs. of Wilmington—S. C. Pulliam, 707 Murchison Bldg., Wilming’n 
Charlotte Insurance Exchange—N. D. Schiff, 330 So. Tryon St., Charlotte. 


North Dakota 
Conservation & Fire Prevention Assn. of N. D.—M. G. Hagen, Fargo. 
Local Agents of Fargo—Fargo. 
N. D. Assn. of General Mutual Fire Ins. Cos.—F. H. Wilder, Box 906, Fargo. 
North Dakota State Fire Prevention Assn.—Geo. W. Rennin, Equity Bldg., Fargo. 


+ 


Insurance Agents Assn. of Fargo—A. H. Peart, 117 Broadway, Fargo. 





Ohio 
Automobile Underwriters Club of Ohio—N. T. Julian, 1001 Hartman Bldg., Columbus. 
Fire Prevention Association of Ohio—J. P. Hershberger, Hartman Bldg., Columbus. 
Federation ot Mutual Ins. Assns. in Ohio—A. F. Little, N. High St., Covington. 
Ohio Fire Underwriters Association—A. W. Jones, 207 Hartman Bldg., Columbus. 
Ohic Assn. of Fire Underwriters—G. R. Goodsell, 421 First Nat’! Bk. Bldg., Columbus. 
Ohio Mutual Insurance Cos. Assn.—Geo. M. Gray, 533 Cambridge St., Coshocton. 
Ohio Association o Ins. Agents—W. H. Tomlinson, 424 Atlas Bldg., Columbus. 
Cincinnati Fire Underwriters Assn.—J. F. Schweer, 1304 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Cincinnati 
Ohio Windstorm .-ssociation—G. W. Miller, Peyserous. 
Insurance Society of Cincinnati—M. L. Steelting, 1304 Ist Nat’! Bk. Bldg., Cincinnati. 
Fire Insurance Clearing Assn.(Cleveland)-S. J. Horton, 602 B. F. Keith Bldg., Cleveland. 
Insurance Society of Cleveland—J. W. Frazier, 602 B. F. Keith Bldg., Cleveland. 
Fire Insurance Club of Cleveland—S. J. Horton, 602 B. F. Keith Bldg., Cleveland. 
Fire Underwriters Club of Ohio—A. W. Jones, Hartman Bidg., Columbus. 
Assn. of Ins. Underwriters of Columbus—R. Knepper, Columbus. 
Insurance Society of Columbus—R. Knepper, 44 &. Broad St., Columbus. 
Farmer (O.) Mutual Fire Prot. Assn.—F. Richardsor, Farmer. 
Lorain Insurance Exchange—C. P. Hitchcock, 726 Washingto1 Ave., Lorain. 
Teledo Assn. of Insurance Agents—P. A. Leidy, 810 Ohio Bldg., Toledo. 
Youngstown Assn. of Insurance Agents—I. E. Sprankle, 115 E. Federal St., Youngstown. 








N Oklahoma 
‘Automobile Undrs. Club of Oklahoma—Mabel Scott, 406 Merc. Bldg., Oklahoma City. 
‘Oklahoma State Fire Prevention Assn.—Jas. A. Atkinson, P. O. Box 559, Oklahoma City. 


Fire Undrs. Field Club of Oklahoma—E. R. Smith, Mercantile Bldg., Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma Assn. of Insurers—H. S. Carin, Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma State Assn. of Fire Insurance Cos.—D. A. Mullen. 

Associated Fire & Casualty Undrs. of Okla.—H. S. Carlin, 207 Local Bldg., Oklahoma C. 
Oklahoma City Board of Fire Underwriters—J. S. Coolley, Oklahoma City. 

Tulsa Fire & Casualty Assn.—T. S. Cox, Tulsa. 





Oregon 
Insurance Exchange of Portland, Ine.—.. J. McCann, 413 Oregon Bldg., Portland. 
ennsylvania 
Ancient & Honorable Order of Red Roosters—F. O. Beite!, Philadelphia. 
The Ins. Round Table of Pittsburgh—F. H. Newell, 2236 Perryville Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Ansurance Club of Pittsburgh—A. E. McCloskey, 395 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Reading Fire & Casualty Undrs. Assn.—C. B. Dowd, 536 Court St., Reading. 
Conserv. & Fire Prev. Assn. of Central Pa.—Wilkes Barre. 
Harrisburg Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. V. Rockey, W. M. C. A. 2nd & Locust Sts., Harris. 
Hazelton Assn. of Insurors—Robt. D. Quinn, Hazelton. 
Pennsylvania Assn. of Ins. Agents—Jno. S. Burwell, 501 Connell Bidg., Scranton. 
Pa. Assn. of Reciprocal Exchanges—Chas. C. Rich, Widener B!dg., Phi.adelphia. 
Pa. State Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos.—!lwood Hoot, West Point 
Ensurance Assn. of Central Pa.—C. M. Thumma, 14 So. Markec Syare, Harrisburg. 
Erie Assn. of Insurance Agents—C. K. Reichert, 510 Mar. Bank Bldg., érie. 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia—W. W. Berry, 232 So. 4th St., Philadelphia. 
Independence Bur. Consulting Eng. on Fire Prev.—J. A. Weliington, Mgr., 137 So. 5th 
St., Philadelphia. 
Insurance Brokers Assn. of Philadelphia—Herbert Davies, 300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Underwriters Club—W. 0. Slocum, 430 Walnut St., Phi ade!phia. 
Smoke & Cinder Club of Western Pa.—Carlton Limberman, 1004 Commonwealth Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Assn.—J. S. Trump, 131 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
Scranton Insurance Association—J. J. Keating, 301 Connell Bldg., Scranton. 





Porto Rico 

Porto Rico Board of Fire Underwriters—F. Val!-Spinosa, Ochvoa Bldg., San Juan. 
Rhode Islard 

Rhode Island Assn. of Ins. Agents—G. I. Parker, 18 East Ave., Pawtucket. 


——$————S——S= 


South Carolina 
S. C. Assn. of Insurance Agents—F. J. Dana, Columbia. 
South Carolina Field Club—H. K. McCormac, 
Charleston Board of Fire Underwriters—E. N. Simons, 64 Broad St., Charleston 
Columbia Insurance Exchange—F. J. Dana, Columbia. ; 


South Dakota 
Fire Prevention Assn. of State of S. Dak.—D. P. Lemen, 335 N. Main Ave., Sioux Falls, 
Insurers of Sioux Falls—George Freese, Sioux Falls. 
Insurers of South Dakota—A. W. Weller, Western Nat’! Bank Bldg., Mitchell, 
Merchants Mutua! Ins. Assn.—N. S. Tyler, Box No. 20, Redfield. 
S. D. Mutual Board of Underwriters—I. Keith, Lake Preston. 





Tennessee 
Chattanooga Underwriters Association—H. F. Wenning, Chattanooga. 
Tennessee State Fire Prevention Assn.—W, P. Rankin, 713 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville 
Tennessee Assn. of Ins. Agents—Miss J. Hindman, 306 Chamber of Comm., Nashville. 
Tennessee Field Mer.’s Association—W. P. Rankin, 713 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, 
Tennessee Underwriters Assn. of Local Ins. Agents—O. A. Smith, Nashville. 
Insurance Exchange of Chattanooga—H. F. Wenning, 102 E. 8th St., Chattanooga, 
Insurance Club of Memphis—R. R. Carrington, Bank of Com. Bldg., Memphis, 
Insurance Woman’s Auxiliary—Elizabeth Sherley, 218 Com. Bank Bldg., Nashville, 
Knoxville Board of Underwriters—H. G. McMillan, Holston Bk. Bldg., Knoxville, 
Nashville Board of Fire Underwriters—W. W. Lyon, 605 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, 
Insurance Exch. of Memphis, Inc.—L. H. Patterson, 1204 U. & P. Bk. Bldg., Memphis, 





Texas. 
Forth Worth Ins. Underwriters Assn.—D. G. Foreman, Chamber of Com., Fort Worth 
Local Underwriters Assn. of Texas—W. N. Stacey, Austin. ‘ 
Texas Assn. of Insurance Agents—D. G. Foremtn, Chamber of Com., Fort Worth, 
Beaumont Insurance Exchange Mrs. F. M. Sheffield, Box 777, Beaumont. 
Dallas Fire Underwriters Assn.—Ewing Masley, 1025 Kirby Bldg., Dallas. 
Dallas Insurance Exchange, Inc.—E. B. Keeling, 1015 Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas, 
Insurance Exchange of Fort Worth—A. D. Langham, 304 Gulf Bldg., Fort Worth. 
Galveston Insurance Board—John Hanna, 2222 Mechanic Bldg., Galveston. 
San Antonio Insurance Exchange—F. F. Ludolph, 219 Gunter Eldg., San Antonio, 
Temple Fire Insurance Agents Assn.—W. A. Spencer, Temple, Texas. 
The Insurance Exchange—G. S. Williams, Pres., 210 E. 6th St., Amarillo. 


Utah 
Utah State Assn. of Ins. Agents—T. H. Cartwright, 306 Clifft Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Fire Undrs. Assn. of Salt Lake City—T. H. Cartwright, Salt Lake:City. 


Vermont 
Vermont Assn. of Insurance Agents—D. J. Burns, 91 Main St., Montpelier. 
Northeastern Vt. Assn. of Undrs.—A. W. Hawkinson, 83 Eastern Ave., St. Johnsbury, 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Addison & Chittenden Co.—F. L. North, 168 College St., Bur. 
lington. 
Bd. of Fire Undrs. of Franklin & Grand Isle Coun.—P. M. Pell, College St., Burlington, 


Virginia 
Virginia Assn. of Insurance Agents—F. S. Blanton, 337 Main St., Farmville. 
Fire Insurance Field Club of Va.—A. L. Owen, 1015 E. Main St., Richmond. 
Norfolk Assn. of Fire Underwriters—T. W. Henderson, 227 E. Plume St., Nortolk. 
Assn, of Fire Undrs. of Portsmouth—C. J. Dike, 219 High St., Portsmouth. 
Insurance Exchange ot Richmond, Inc.—A. L. Richardson, 15 N. 11th St., Richmond, 
Assn. oi Fire Undrs. of Norfolk City, Inc.—T. W. Hende son, 227 &. Plume St., Norfolk, 


Washington 
Insurance Agents League of Washington—H. C. Coffman, Pres., Box 489 Cheahdis, 
Board of Marine Undrs. of Seattle—E. H. Hutchinson, 404 Coleman Bldg., Seattle. 
Insurance Exchange of Seattle—Merle Denny, 603 Mainro Bldg., Seattle. 
Spokane Insurance Association—T. J. Meenach, 509 Sherwood Bldg., Spokane. 
Tacoma Fire Insurance Association—E. L,. Hiberly, 534 Provident Bldg., Tacoma, 


West Virginia 
Charleston Board of Fire Undrs.—I. B. Bush, Jr., Capitol City Bk. Bldg., Charleston, 
W. Va. Assn. of Insurance Agents—C. L. Thornburg, 414 11th St., Huntington. 
Elkins Board of Fire Underwriters—H. H. Keim, 108 Second St., Elkins. 
W. Va. Fire Undrs. Assn.—A. S. Whiteley, 403 Wheeling Steel Corp. Bldg., Wheeling. 
Local Board of Underwriters—H. S. Ellis, Pres., 41414 Ninth St., Huntington. 
Huntington Board of Fire Underwriters—A. C. Keller, Huntington, W. Va. 


Wisconsin 
Wisconsin State Fire Prevention Assn.—lst Nat. Bank Bldg., Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Assn. of Insurance Agents—J. G. Grundle, 85 Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Fire Underwriters Assn.—F. U. Otto, 1300 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin Insurance Club—J. H. Harbeck, 86 Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Audit Bureau—490 Broadway, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin State Fire Prev. Assn.—C. R. James, 413 Caswell Block, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos.—T. Schmidt, Kewaskum. 
Fond du Lac Bd. of Fire & Cas. Undrs.—G. F. Korrer, 104 So. Main St., Fond du Lae. 
Green Bay Board of Fire & Cas. Undrs.—E. E. Fisk, Duchateau Bldg., Green Bay. 
Wisconsin Fire Underwriters Association— 
Insurance Underwriters Assn. of Beloit—Fred L. Kile, 41014 N. State St., Beloit. 
Insurance Club of Milwaukee—86 Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee Board o: Fire Undrs.—E. P. Hunkle, 85 Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
Waukesha Bd. o. Fire Underwriters—E. T. Eaton, 319 McCall St., Waukesha. 


FIRE INSURANCE RATING BUREAUS 


Sectional Organizations 

South-Eastern Undrs. Assn.—Jos. S. Raine, 533 Tr. Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta. 
Board of Fire Undrs. ot the Pacific—H. F. Badger, 465 California St., San Francisco. 
Central Actuarial Bureau—C. C. Taylor, Mgr., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Fire Undrs. @lectric Bureau—Louis Harding, 1 Liberty St., New York. 
Mountain States Inspection Bureau—F. G. White, Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver. 
New England Insurance Exchange—Ralph Sweetland, 18 Oliver St., Boston. 
Southeastern Bureau—-Geo. N. Hurt, Chairman, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Underwriters Assn. of the Middle Dept.—L. Weiderhold, Jr., 414 Walnut St., Phila. 
Western Sprinklered Risk Assn. & Improved Risk Assn.—J. H. Patterson, Insurance 

Exchange, Chicago. 
Western Factory Insurance Assn.—J. C. Harding, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Western Actuarial Bureau—J. V. Parker, Mgr., 209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
General Inspection Bureau—W. I. Fisher, Mgr., Minneapolis. 
Pacific Actuarial Bureau—ZEllit Middleton, Mgr., Mills Bldg., San Francisco. 








State and Local Organizations F 
Ala. Inspection and Rating Bureau—L,. P. Goodwin, Mgr., First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Mont’y. 
Arizona ‘¢quitable Rating Bureau—R. A. Whitlock, Mgr., Phoenix. 
Arkansas Fire Prevention Bureau—T. F. Baker, Mgr., 512 Hall Bldg., Little Rock. 
Unrs. Assn. of the D. C.—H. E. C, Rainey, Asst. Mgr., Woodward Bldg., Wa hington. 
National Isnpection Company—J. G. Hubbell, Mgr., 108 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Florida Inspection & Rating Bureau—J. H. Holmes, Mgr., Jacksonville. 
Georgia Inspection & Rating Bureau—J. S. Raine, Mgr., Atlanta. 
Hawaii Rating Bureau—B. Froiseth, 415 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Honolulu. 
Illinois Inspection Bureau—Frank H. Jones, Mgr., 37 So. Wabash St., Chicago. . 
Chicago Board of Underwriters—H. H. Glidden, Mgr., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Insurance Exchange (Chicago)—175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 
Indiana Inspection Bureau—E. M. Sellers, Mgr.—Indianaoplis. . 
Iowa Insurance Service Bureau—K. L. Walling, Pub., 431 Ins. Exchange, Des Moines. 
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Kansas Inspection Bureau—W. C. Hodges, Mgr., 701 Jackson St., Topeka. 

Kentucky Hail Underwriters Assn.— Wm. B. Brock, Sec. ; 

Kentucky Actuarial Bureau—G. H. Parker, Mgr., Speed Bldg., Louisville. 

Louisiana Rating & Fire Prev. Bureau—R. P. Strong, 438 Barowne St., New Orleans. 
Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Baltimore City—J. H. Kenny, 810 South St., Baltimore. 

Mass. Auto. Rating & Acc. Prev. Bureau—W. J. Coustable, Boston. 

Boston Board of Fire Underwriters—James Davis, 40 Broad St., Boston. ; 
Michigan Inspection Bureau—O. M. Henn, Mgr., Real Estate Exchange Bldg., Detroit. 
Miss. Inspection & Advisory Rating Co.—J. T. Robertson, Vicksburg. 

Milwaukee Board of Fire Undrs.—E. P. Hunkel, 85 Michigan Ave., Milwaukee. 

Rocky Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—Frederick Williams, 930 Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver 
Missouri Inspection Bureau—Waterworth & Terry, Mgrs., Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 
Mississippi State Rating Bureau—L. te Wheeler, Mgr., 200 Lamar Life Bldg., Jackson. 
Nebraska Inspection Bureau—Frank Stanbery, Mgr., Standard Oil Bldg., Omaha. 

New Hampshire Board of Underwriters—L. Clarner, Jr., 77 N. Main St., Concord. 
Schedule Rating Bureau, The (N. J.)—L. A. Watson, Expert, 31 Clinton St., Newark. 
N. Y. Fire Ins. Rating Organization—Sumner Rhoades, 85 John St., New York. 


(Subsidiary Bureaus) 


New York Fire Insurance Exchange—W. I. Chambers, 123 William St., New York. 
Central Bureau of the N. Y. Fire Exchange— 

Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange—W. J. Ward, Mgr., 123 William St., New York. 
Underwriters Assn. of New York State—Lawrence Daw, Mgr., Gurney Bldg., Syracuse. 
Buffalo Assn. of Fire Underwriters—E. H. Sigison, Mgr., Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo. 
N. C. Inspection and Rating Bureau—P. B. Hulfish, Mgr., Raleigh. 

New Jersey Rating Office—Leon A. Watson, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
Ohio Inspection Bureau—T. B. Sellers, Mgr., 808 Hartman Bldg., Columbus. 
Oklahoma Inspection Bureau—C. T. Ingalls, Mgr., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau—J. N. McCune, Prop., 5th & Stark Sts., Portland. 
Philadelphia Fire Undrs. Assn.—H. W. Stephenson, Ch., 135 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Suburban Undrs. Assn.—A. P. Stradling, 5th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Alleghany Co., Pa.—R. J. Trimble, Commonwealth Bldg., Pitt 
Insurance Association of Providence—Edward Devine, 42 Weybosset St., Providence. 

S. C. Inspection on Rating Bureau—J. R. Parker, Mgr., Palmetto Bldg., Columbia. 
Tenn. Inspection Bureau—F. B. Quackenboss, Mgr., 1034 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville. 
Texas Inspection Bureau—S. W. Inglish, Mgr., 705 Amer, Ex. Bk. Bldg., Dallas. 
Texas State Fire Ins. Commission 
Virginia Inspection and Rating Bureau—E. W. Spencer, Mgr., 1001 Main St., Richmond. 
Washington Survey & Rating Bureau—J. K. Woolley, 1100 Alaska Bldg., Seattle. 
West Virginia Inspection Bureau—T. B. Sellers, Mgr., Hartman Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wisconsin Inspection Bureau—Geo. Nichols, Mgr., Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee. 


LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Actuarial Society of America—John S. Thompson, 32 Nassau St., New York 

American Association of Medical Examiners—D. W. L. Collins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American aeemwee of Actuaries—R. C. McCankie, Equitable Life of Iowa Bldg., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

American Life Convention—Claris Adams, Omaha, Neb. 

Association of Life Agency Officers—John Marshall Holcombe, Manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel—H. C. Bates, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors of America—Dr. Chester T. Brown, 
P. O. Box 594, Newark, N. J. 

Association of Life Insurance Presidents—George T. Wright, 165 Broadway, New York. 

Association of Omaha Insurance Companies—Roy D. Hart, Omaha, Neb. 

— Life Insurance Officers Association—John Appleton, 297 Bay St., Toronto, 

int. 

Conference of Southern Life Insurance Companies o the United States oi America— 
C. J. Palmer, Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

Group Association of Life Insurance Companies—E. E. Cammack, Hartford, Conn. 

Insurance Institute of America—E. R. Hardy, 123 William St., New York. 

Insurance Institute of Hartford—Clifford R. Haskins, Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Hartford. 

Insurance Institute of Toronto—C. Elvins, Imperial Life Assur. Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau—John M. Holcombe, Jr., 125 Trumbull St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Life Insurance Management Association—F. L. Rowland, Lincoln Nat’! Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Michigan Assn. of Life Insurance Officers—Homer Guck, Detroit, Mich. 

National Association of Life Underwriters—Everit M. Ensign, 25 W. 43rd St., New 
_York, Ex. Sec. 

National Association of Mutual Life Underwriters—Nelson O. Tiffany, 452 Delaware 
_Ave., Buffalo. 

National Convention of Insurance Commissioners—Joseph Button, Richmond, Va. 

— Fraternal Congress of Amreica—W. E. Futch, 1136 B. of L. E. Bldg., Cleveland, 

io. 
Texas Life Convention—E. G. Brown, Southwestern Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 











STATE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS OF AGENTS va 

Aberdeen, S. D.—L. A. Daniels, Hagerty Bloomington, Ill.—Albert F. Caldwel 
Block. Box 374. 

Abilene, Tex.—E. W. Curtis. Boise, Id.—Virgil W. Samms, Box 1307. 

Akron, Ohio—Homer E. Crain, 912 Akron Boston, Mass.—Wm. F. Collins, Jr., 185 
Savings & Loan Bldg. Devonshire St., Room 708. i 

Albany, N. Y.—Edgar C. Niles, 66 State Bridgeport, Conn.—James G. Callahan, 
St. 945 Main St. 

Albert Lea, Minn.—John H. Connor, Buffalo, N. Y.—Stanley P. Marsh, 910 
Wedge-Jones Bldg. White Bldg. 

Altoona, Pa. Harry Scholl, 1107 21st Butler, Pa.—J. R. Sharp, Secy., 717 
Ave. ; Savings Bank Bldg. 

Phoenix, Ariz—G. C. Cole, 312 Heard Camden, N. J.—Frank A. Torkewitz, 415 
Bld Market St., Room 300, 

Canton, Ohio—I,. O. Brechbill, 814 Ren- 
kert Bldg. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—David H. 
405 So. 3rd St. 

Champaign, Ill.—F. H. 
Green St. 

Charleston, S. C.—E. W. 
Liberty St. 

Charleston, W. Va.—C. J. MacCormack, 
603 Kanawha Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Charlotte, N. C.—James J. Doyle, 508 
Realty Bldg. 

Charlottsville, Va. John D. Far;is, Pres. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—C. H. Crimm, 1014 
James Bldg. 

Chester, Pa.—Harold C. Levy, 725 Madi- 
son St. 

Chicago, Ill.—Clinton F. Criswell, 343- 
327 S. La Salle St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—John Sebastian, 309 
Union Central Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio—John S. Williams, 317 
Soc. for Savings Bldg. 

Denver, Colo.—Joun A. 
Colorado Bldg. 





g. 
aeewe. N. C.—W. F. Bischoff, Paragon 
g. 
Ashland, Ky.—R. E. Culbertson, 306 Jenkins, 
15th St. 
Ashtabula, Ohio—G. E. Harmon, 13 
Walnut St. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Walter H. Lemmond, 628 
Atlanta Trust Bldg. 
Atlantic City, N. J.—Mildred Mark, 102 
peatlantic Co. Trust Bldg. 
srersfield, Cal.—J. J. McMillan, Box 


Beach, 615 E. 


Rugheimer, 14 





Baltimore, Md.—G. S. Robertson, 417 
Park Bank Bldg. 

eaver Falls, Pa——M. L. 
705 11th St. 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—A. L,. Loomis, 39 

, Traction Bldg. 

Beatiey, We Va.—E. H. Trandum, Asst. 

Bi Tes., 201 Stapleton Bldg. 

illings, Mont.—f. Rossiter, 424 
Stap etoa Bidg. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Leon E 
Press Bldg. , 
wmingham, Ala.—J. R. Burns, Lincoln 
eserve Bldg. 


McGaughey, 


Grady, 
Culbreath, 315 





Columbus, Ohio—Ely D. Miller, 410-83 
S. High St. 

Dallas, Texas—F. L. Euless, T. & P. Bldg. 

Danville, Ill.—Miss Clara Tilton, First 
National Bank Bldg. 

Davenport, Ia.—Hamlet C. Hall, First 
National Bank Bldg. 

Dayton, Ohio—Mary U. Nyswonger, 121 
W. 2nd St. 

Decatur, I!l.—C. V. Shepard, 222 Stande 
ard Life Bldg. 

Wilmington, Del.—Chas. B. Palmer, 1164 
Du Pont, Bldg. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Arthur M. Watson, 
Old Colony, Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich.—J. E. Hawkins, Necessi- 
ties Bldg. 

Washington, D. C.—Russell P. Freeman, 
1319 F St. 

Duluth, Minn.—John A. Stephenson, Jr., 
205 Glencoe Bldg. 

El Dorado, Ark.—Lew Stephan, Pres., 
Box 359. 

Elkart, Ind.—W. 
Mohger Bldg. 

— N. Y.—Thos. Deane, Robinson 

Idg. 

El Paso, Texas—Sidney Ribman, First 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Erie, Pa.—Chas. M. Carter, 401 Marine 
Bank Bldg. 

Evansville, Ind.—Geo. W. Anderson, 603 
Citizens Bank Bldg. 

Fall River, Mass.—James T. Cottrell, 
388 Locust St. 

Findley, Ohio—R. K. Davis, 207-9 Ewing 
Block, 

Flint, Mich.—S. P, Savage, 516 Industrial 
Bank Bldg. 

Florence, Ala.—George H. Hill. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—John R. Castine, 618 
Graham Bldg. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—lL. H. Minkel, 1008 
Sixth Ave., North. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Jack Carroll, Box 41, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lowell L. Newman, 
721 Tri-State Bldg. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—(Mrs.) Kathryn W. 
Andrews, 1103 F. & M. Bank Bidg. 

Freeport, I!l.—D. H. Hardie. 

Fresno, Cal.—John D. Cook, Mattei Bldg. 

Galesburg, Ill.—Robert C. Jordan, 205 
Hill Arcade. 

Gary, Ind.—Walter Pickart, 690 Broad- 


J. Williamson, 305 


way. 

Glens Falls, N. Y.—Arthur J. Marlow, 12 
Goodwin Ave. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Wendall B. Lusk, 
208 Federal Square Bldg. 

Ss N. C.—A. H. Hinshaw, Box 
956 


Greenville, S. C._—R. W. Graham, South- 
eastern Bldg. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—J. H. Brine, Yoffee Bldg. 

Hartford, Conn.—Ralph M. Lowry, 36 
Pearl St. 

Houston, Tex.—Adolph 
Zindler Bldg. 

Huntington, W. Va.—A. C. Baume, Box 
423 


Westheimer, 


Hutchinson, Kans.—R. H. Stepp, First 
Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Idaho Falls, Idano—R. A. Freeman, Box 
456. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Geo. A. Newton, 715 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Grace H. Langdon, 
401 Traction Terminal Bldg. 

Jackson, Mich.—Ruluf A. Chase, 56 Sun 
Bldg. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Jewett C. Bloomquist, 
204 Hotel Jamestown Bldg. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—H. C. Ratliff, 2216 
S. Burdick St. 

Kansas City, Mo.—D. A. Nugent, Exec. 
Secy., 500 New England Bldg. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Francis M. Conrad, 
704 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Joe B. Long, 812 Gen- 
eral Bldg. 

LaCrosse, Wise.—F. H. 
Linker Bldg. 

Lafayette, Ind. 
Lafayette Bldg 

Lancaster, Pa.—. H. Zellers, 806 Griest 
Bldg. 

Lansing, Mich.—Wm. Nickel, 703 Prud- 
den Bldg. 
Lexington, Ky 

Guaranty Bldg. 
Lima, Ohio—P. R. Marshall, Business 
College Bidg. 
Lincoln. Nebr.—Allen R. 
Security Mut. Bldg. 
Little Rock, Ark.—W. R. Harrison, Jr.— 
321 Home Ins. Bldg. 

York, Pa.—Wm. H. Eckenrode, 64 Hart- 
man Bldg. 

Youngstown, Ohio—Chester A. Dickhout, 
1301 Mahoning Bldg. 

Zanesville, Ohio—R. C. Grimes, 4 Equi- 
table Bldg. 

Long Beach, Cal.—Walter R. Loupe, 521 
Security Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—E. K. Waddle, 906 
Garland Bldg. 

New Orleans, La.—Oscar S. Turlington, 
14th Floor, Masonic Temple. 
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Louisville, Ky.—McKay Reed, 507 M. E 
Taylor Bldg. 


Lowell, Mass.—Charles A. Burns, 12 
Tremont St. 

Macon, Ga.—M. D. Jones, care Northe 
western Life. 
Madison, Wise.—Arthur N. Lowe, 402 
Com. Nat. Bank Bldg. ‘ 
Portland, Me.—D. J. Roach, 550 Masonic 
Bldg. 

Manhattan, Kans.—P. J. Newman, 914 
Leavenworth St. 

Mansfield, Ohio—Walter P. Patterson, 
Mohican Bldg. 

Marrietta, Ohio—Harry W. Meacham, 
2 Putnam Bldg. 

Marion, Ohio—R. G. Mish, Barnhart 
Bldg. 

Mason City, Ia.—Walter J. Walker, M. 

Bld 


g. ; 

Memphis, Tenn.—Seth W. Ryan, Amefie 
can Bank Bldg. 

Miami, Fla.—R. M. Dearing, 615 Seybold 
Bldg. 

Milwaukee, Wisc.—Russell P. Thierbach, 
253 Plankinton Arcade. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C 
840 Baker Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minn.—M. P. Langford, Jr., 412 
Capital Bank Bldg. 

Jackson, Miss.—E. Golden. 

Montgomery, Ala.—O. F. Williams, Bell 
Bldg. 


N. Patterson, 


Muncie, Ind.—Kenneth W. Cring, 505 
Wysor Bldg. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Jack Horner, 1129 
StahIlman Bldg. 

Reno, Nev.—E. G. Cobb, 401 E. Flint Stg 

Newark, N. J.—Fred Lieberich, 671 Broad 
St. 

Newark, Ohio—Walter W. Connel, 10 
Lansing Block. 
New Bedford, Mass.—Alfred Nye. 
Manchester, N. H.—E. W. Brailey, 922 
Elm St. : 
New York, N. Y.—Fred. Pitts McKenzie, 
Exec. Secy., 149 Broadway. 

New York, N. Y.—Wm. M. Carroll, Jr., 
253 Broadway. 

Norfolk, Va.—J. B. Townshend, 520 
Dickson Bldg. 

Fargo, N. D.—Ralph Trubey, Box 908. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Josephine B, Lin- 
coln, 1203 Colcord Bldg. 

Omaha, Nebr.—G. Crawford Follmer, 545 
Omaha Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Portland, Ore.—Basil P. Bert, 330 North- 
western Bank Bldg. 

Ottumwa, Ia.—J. J. Morrissey, 114 S. 
Market. 

Paducah, Ky.—Owen Kerth, 1009 Clark 


St. 

Pasadena, Cal.—R. C. Holbert, 42 No. 
Raymond Ave. 

Peoria, Ill.—Charles E. Thompson, 1001 
Jefferson Bldg. 

Pailadelphia, Pa.—Henry Chubb, Execg 
Sec’y, 1401 North American Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—D’Arcy Smith, 229 
Commercial Trust Bldg. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.—Mrs. Jean Truthman, 
215 West 2nd St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—H. S. Brownlee, Exec. 
Sec’y, 401 Columbia Bank Bldg. 

Pontiac, Mich.—John M. Hill, 616 Pon- 
tiac Com. & Sav. Bank Bldg. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Glenn M. Story, 
Box No. 311. 

Pueblo, Colo.—R. W. Fox, Central Block; 

Quincy, Ill—W. B. Nichols, 634 Broad- 
way. . 

Relaigh, N. C.—L. P. Denmark, Box 70. 

Providence, R. I.—W. C. Murdock, 184 
Washington St. 

Richmond, Ind.—O. K. Fraustein, 204 
Coloaial Bldg. 

Richmond, Va.—Wm. Thornton, 300 E, 
Franklin St. 

Roanoke, Va.—W. E. Welden, Boxley 
Bldg. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Walter W. Bennett, 
426 Cutler Bldg. 

Rockford, Ill.—S. E. Elliot, 609 Rockford 
Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Frank H. McConnell, 
Pres., Box 1836. 

Saginaw, Mich.—H. P. Fisher, 223 Her- 
mansau Bldg. 

Salem, Ore.—Warren F. Powers, 210 U. 
S. Nat’l Bank Bidg. 

San Diego, Cal.—C. W. Theobald, 443 
Spreckles Bldg. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Rolla B. Watt, Sth 
Floor Monadnock Bldg. 

San Jose, Cal.—A. G. Adams, Box 284 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—E. W. Reutzel, 206 
San Maroos Bldg. 

Savannah, Ga.—H. L. 
Realty Bldg. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Alan Taylor, 15¢ 
Barrett St. 

Scranton, Pa.—George F. Schautz, 401 
Mears Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash.—Wm. O. Thompsoa, 321 
White Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash.—Stanley M. Randolph, 
211 White Bldg. 

Sedalia, Mo.—W. G. Kreiling. 

Sioux City, Ia.—A. M. Carlsoa, 332 Grain 
Exchange Bldg. 
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Lhree-Quarters of a Century 


It is not difficult to understand why the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in 1925 surpassed all previous 
efforts and in 1926, its Diamond Jubilee Year, is 
continuing to eclipse past records. Seventy-five 
years of Service efficiently and promptly rendered 
have won the confidence of its policyholders, its 
representatives, and the public in general. 


A Company with a sterling reputation, policy 
contracts which are not excelled, and a Home 
Office that has the right spirit make a combina- 
tion that ensures success for any energetic and 
capable man or woman in the Field. 











Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ORGANIZED 1851 


More than a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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THE SPECTATOR 








South Bend, Ind.—W. F. Nitsche, 701 
_M. S. Bldg. 3 
sioux Falls, S. D.—M. F. Speer, 450 Boyce 


‘ Bldg. 
gctane, Wash.—R. G. Jones. Box 2157, 


Springfield, lll.—Leon J. Senesac, Fer- 


Bldg. 
springfield, Mass.—Miss A. R. Dubuque, 


400-1597 Main St. ‘ 
Springfield, Mo.—R. A. Sullivan, Holland 


spingield, Ohio—Charles IL. Altschul, 
335 Fairbanks Bldg. 

Sterling, Ill.—Robert F. Brown. 

St, Joseph, Mo.—Chas. T. Ballew, 409 
Kirkpatrick Bldg. ; 

St. Louis, Mo.—E. A. Pickel, 1203 La 

lle Bldg. 

Pe coc N. Y.—Elmer E. Beesley, 701 
“0. CS. g. 

Tacoma, Wash.—C. W. Overturf, 603 
Rust Bldg. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—E. C. Hughes, 312 T, 
H. Trust Bldg. 

Toledo, Ohio—Max M. Bridgman, 1101 
Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Topeka, Kans.—R. B, Branham, C. B. 
& L. Bldg. 

Trenton, N. J.—Arthur J. O’ Mara, Tren- 
ton Trust Co. 

Tulsa, Okla—Walter L. 
Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—J. W. Robbins, 801 
Walker Bank Bldg. 


Ditzler, 203 


Utica, N. Y.—Frank Wenner, 102 Kempf 
Bldg. 

Burlington, Vt.—James H. 
19214 College St. 


McGowan, 


Vincennes, Ind.—K. V. Brouillette, Amer. 


Nat’! Bank & Office Bldg. 
Warren, Ohio—F. F. Morris, 813 W. 
- — a 
Jaterbury, onn.—Arthur F. Tedg 
507 Lilley Bldg. habeas 
Waterloo, Ia.—W. ‘T. 
en St. 
Jatertewn, N. Y.—Horton J. Wheeler 
412 Light & Power Bldg. ’ =e 
Watertown, S. D.—A. R. Ferguson, 1109 
N. Park St. 
Weahesta, Wise.—W. A. Freehof, R. F 


Edwards, 1111 


Wenatchee, Wash.—O. N. Jones, Nationa 
of Vermont. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—R. C. Muir, 6th Floor, 
Wheeling Bank & Trust Bldg. 

Wichita, Kans.—Clayton Mammel, 7th 

: Floor, Beacon Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—R. J. Kramer, 626 
Miners Bank Bldg. 

Williamsport, Pa. 
W. 4th St. 

Wilmington, N. C.—T. P. Lovering, Pres, 
Box 713. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—John A. Glenn, 
Wachovia Bank Bldg. 

Worcester, Mass.—Otis D. Arnold, 311 
Main St. 

Yakima, Wash.—Grant B. Freer, 502 
Miller Bldg. 





IL. W. Bosler, 229 











Canadian Organizations 


Canadian Fire Underwriters Assn.—John A. Robertson & Leonard Howgate, 524 Coris- 
tine Bldg., Montrea!. ’ , . 

Nova Scotia Board of Fire Undrs.—E, R. Fahie, 58 Bedford Row, Halifax 

Western Canada Fire Undrs. Assn.—A. H. S. Stead, Winnipeg. ; - 

British Columbia Fire Undrs. Assn.—J. L.. Noble, Rogers Bldg., Vancouver 

New Brunswick Board of Fire Undrs.—Peter Clinch, Pubsley Bldg., St. John 

Newfoundland Board of Underwriters—J. B. Baird, Bk. of N. S. Bldg. St Johns 

Prince Edward Island Board of Fire Underwriters—E. H. Beer, Charlottetown. — 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS UNDERW 
ASSOCIATIONS ideas 


Accident Underwriters Assn. of Boston—Geo. R. Bacon, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass 
Alliance Against Accident Fraud—F. L. Arnold, 15 Park Row, New Vork City N.Y “a 
ae ay nina nr ie P. Janish, Gen. Mer., 730 Fifth Ave., New Vork N Y 
Associated Companies Compensation and Public Liability — f Sen. Mer., 
179 Allyn St., Sastiond. Conn: a eee ne Cee 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives—A. Duncan Reid, Chair., Newark, N bs 
Automobile Protective and Information Bureau—E. L. Richards, 209 W Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. ; mie 
Automobile Undrs. Club of Ohio—N. T. Julian, 1000 Hartman Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
Boiler and Engineering Service Bureau—Wm. H. Boehm, 15-21 Park Row, New York C. 
"a ae ak cae and Health Underwriters—F. Robertson Jones, 80 Maiden 
Burglary Underwriters Assn. of Chicago—J. J. Falvey, of J. J. Falvey & Co 
Casualty Actuarial Society—Richard Fondiller, 75 Fulton St., New York City. 
Casualty Adjusters Assn. of Chicago—Richard J. Dunn, 4624 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, TI! 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters Assn. of Greater Kansas City—I. J. Talbott, State 
Agent National Surety, Kansas City, Mo. j Pang 
Casualty Conference Assn. of Greater Kansas City—C. W. Trenary. 
Casualty Information Clearing House, Inc.—A. L. Kirkpatrick, 208 S. La Salle St 
Chicago, TIl. ‘ ere ais 
Casualty Undrs. Bd. of California—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 354 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal 
Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Cleveland—V. L. Foxwell, 213 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Illinois—Donald M. Wood, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago. 
Casualty Undrs. Assn. of New Jersey—E. A. Alley, 9 Clinton St., Newark, N. J Pa 
Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Philadelphia—Jas. B. Councilman, 232 So. Fourth St., Phila 
— Undrs. Assn. of Rhode Island—G. I. Gross, 171 Westmirster St., Providence, 











ners Undrs. of Wisconsin—Fred Monter, 405 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
: gd and Surety Undrs. Assn. of Greater Kansas City—I. J. Talbott, Kansas City, 





Casualty and Surety Club of New York—John Baptis : y 4 i 
sualty and § I —]) aptiste, 4 Albany St., New York City. 
eee — ee W. Pettit,-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. . 
cinnati Casualty and Surety Undrs. Club—All< Tow, 5 sreantile Libr: 
Gate take J an C, Tow, 510 Mercantile Library, 
tient Casualty Conference—Thomas O. Russell, 236 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, . 
ecg ane Inspection Rating Board—Leon S. Senior, 370 7th Ave., New York City. 
— Casualty Conferenct of National Accident Managers Assn. of Health, Accident 
— of America—Geo. B. Graves, 1226 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Seen ge Conference—John Carl, 92 William St., New York City. 
— and Accident Undrs. Conference—R. M. Rowland, Superintendent of Agents, 
National Casualty Company, 442 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


INSURANCE FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
(Concluded from page P) 


will be flooded with half baked measures, impossible of opera- 
tion. 





The Insurance Federation has also been watching other 
branches of underwriting in relation to proposed legislation and 
while the usual crop of bills will no doubt be in evidence, there 
's every reason to believe that with the strong alliances formed 
during the past years, it will be successful in combating adverse 
measures as well as in stemming any further state insurance 
tides, whether they flow in the direction of workment’ com- 
pensation, or social insurance or along newer trends 

It has been clearly demonstrated that honest information, 
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Illinois Branch National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters—Robert E- 
Laley, Manager, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Industrial Insurers Conference—E. T. Burr, Durham Life Ins. Co., Raleigh, N. C., 
Secretary’s Box 914, Raleigh, N. C. 

Insurance Assn. of Central Pennsylvania—Harrisburg, Pa., Charles W. Mitchell, 46 
Union Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Insurance Economics Society of America—H. R. Gordon, 168 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

International Assn. of Casualty and Surety Underwriters—F. Robertson Jones, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, N. Y. 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions—Ethelbert 
Stewart, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

International Claim Association—Herbert F. Wenzel, 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

International Federation of Commercial Travelers Organizations—Ira F. Libby, 548 
Massachusetts Trust Building, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Casualty Undrs. Assn.—B. F. Kenney, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 

Massachusetts Automobile Rating and Accident Prevention Bureau—W. N. Magoun, 
yen. Mgr., 80 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Automobile Inter-Insurers—H. G. Rockwood, 808 Ferguson 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 

Nat’l Assn, of Casualty and Surety Agents—Dorr C. Price, 1625 Ins. Exch., Chicago. 

Nat’! Assn. of Mutual Casualty Cos.—J. M. Eaton, 730 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Nat'l Bureau of Cas. and Surety Undrs.—H. G. Stellwagen, 120 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 

Nat’! Council of Compensation Ins.—H. F. Richardson, 151 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

National Safety Council—W. H. Cameron, Managing Dir., 108 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 

New York Claim Association—J. A. Plunkett, 100 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

New York Rating Office of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters— 

F. R. Niebur, 81 Fulton St., New York City. 

Ohio Conference of Health and Accident Companies—W. R. Sanders, Secretary and 
General Manager of American Liability Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Omaha Association of Insurance Agents—E. R. Heflin. 

The Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters Conference—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 356 Pine 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Plate Glass Assn. of Calif.—T. J. A. Tiedmann, 356 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Plate Glass Ins. Exchange of N. Y.—C. E. W. Chambers, 80 Maiden Lane, New York C. 

Safety, Amer. Museum of—Arthur Williams, Pres., Museum, 120 E. 28th St., N. Y. City. 

The Self-Insurers Assn.—Lewis R. Gwyn, 466 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Surety Assn. of America—R. R. Gilkey, 160 Broadway, New York City. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of the City of N. Y.—Frank J. Sayler, 84 William St., New York C. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Chicago—Joseph Finch, 323 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Mass.—Wallace McNaught, 40 Broad St., Boston. ? 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Northern Cali*.—T. S. Elliott, 444 Cali*ornia St., San Fran,, Calif. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Milwaukee—Harold M. Pripps, 221 Grand Ave., Milwaukee. 

Toledo Casualty Conference—J. D. Momenee, 504-508 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

Western Auto. Undrs. Conference—E. L. Richards, 209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Wisconsin Plate Glass Insurance Exchange—R. H. Dunphy, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Workmen’s Comp. Pub. Bureau—F. Robertson Jones, 80 Maiden Lane, New Yo k City. 

Workmen’s Comp. Reins. Bureau—J. W. Morrison, 30 Church St., New York City. 


INSURANCE FEDERATIONS 


Ins. Fed. of America, Inc.—John T’. Hutchinson, 429 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Ins. Fed. of Arkansas—M. Anderson, Little Rock, Ark. 

Ins. Fed. of British Columbia—Charles Dickens, 505 Dominion Bk. Bidg., Vancouver, 
B. C., Can. 

Ins. Fed. of California—J. H. Shively, 813 Insurance Exch. Bldg., San Francisco. 

Ins. Fed. of Colorado—Thos. F. Aspell, 519 Chamber of Com. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Ins. Fed. of Florida—W. Malcolm McCorry, 56 W. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Ins. Fed. of Georgia—F. Dodd, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ins. Fed. of Idaho—Frank G. Ensign, Boise, Idaho. 

Ins. Fed. of Illinois—T. R. Moss, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Ins. Fed. of Indiana—Joseph G. Wood, 551 Consolidated Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ins. Fed. oi Iowa—Joel Tuttle, 715 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ins. Fed. of Kansas—Carl J. Peterson, Topeka, Kan. 

Ins. Fed. of Louisiana—W. H. Klinesmith, 506 Liv. & Lon. & Globe Bldg., New Orleans. 

Ins. Fed. of Maryland—R. H. Thompson, Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 

Ins. Fed. of Maine—H. C. Reed, 4 Main St., Richmond, Me. 

Ins. Fed. of Massachusetts—John W. Downs, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Ins. Fed. of Michigan—Theodore J. Hennes, 1208 First Nat’! Bk. Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Ins. Fed. of Minnesota—E. A. Sherman, 728 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ins. Fed. of Missouri—J. W. Rodger, 112 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ins. Fed. of Montana—E. F. Kilmer, 357 Phoenix Bldg., Butte, Mont. 

Ins. Fed. of Nebraska—Forrest N. Croxson, 545 Omaha Nat. Bk. Bldg., Omaha, Neb 

Ins. Fed. of Nevada—A. J. Mergen, Reno, Nev. 

Ins. Fed of the State of New York—Leonard L. Saunders, Albany, N. Y. 

Ins. Fed. of North Carolina—W. B. Merriman, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ins. Fed. of North Dakota—Harry G. Carpenter, Morton Page & Co., Fargo, N. D. 

Ins. Fed. of Ohio—Leon B. Mead, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ins. Fed. of Oklahoma—C. E. Stickley, 322 Liberty Nat. Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Ok. 

Ins. Fed. of Oregon—J. H. Bryant, 1032 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Ins. Fed. of Pennsylvania—G. R. Dette, 138 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ins. Fed. of Rhode Island—George L. Gross, Providence, R. I. 

Ins. Fed. of South Dakota—N. S. Tyler, Redfield, S. D. 

Ins. Fed. of Tennessee—C. C. Dabney, President, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ins. Fed. of Texas—Craig Belk, Houston, Texas. 

Ins. Fed. of Utah—G. J. Cannon, 22 Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ins. Fed. of Vermont—W. A. Clark, Rutland, Vt. 

Ins. Fed. of Virginia—Robert Schaefer, Times Dispatch B!dg., Richmond, Va. 

Ins. Fed. of Washington—J. C. Coart, Pres., 500 Mehlhoun Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Ins. Fed. of West Virginia—P. R. Callahan, Wheeling, W. Va 

Ins. Fed. of Wisconsin—Mrs. John West, 86 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ins. Fed. of Wyoming—C. W. River, President, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





easily assimilated, widely distributed through existing organi- 
zations to the public, will do more to solve our insurance legis- 
lative problems than any other medium and that is the 1927 
task of the Insurance Federation. 


MAKING AMERICA THRIFTY THROUGH 
COOPERATION 
(Concluded from page 22) 

and iron industries show like progress. These results of co- 
operation between employer and employee account, in part at 
least, for our prosperity, for the improved conditions under 
which we work in America, and for greater opportunities for 
recreation and the enjoyment of cultural advantages. 
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BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 








A SOUND UNDERWRITING POLICY 
on Automobile and other Public Liability 


The NEW minimum basic limits we have 
inaugurated are 


$7,500 | $15,000 


for personal injury and 
$1,500 


property damage 
AT NO ADDITIONAL PREMIUM CHARGE 


over what is ordinarily charged for limits 
of $5,000,$10,000 and $1,000 respectively. 


We offer this to our agents as a very VALUABLE selling point 
when soliciting Automobile and other Public Liability. This 
one point alone should very materially increase Agents’ busi - 
ness. 

We are a new company, and are not bound by antiquated 
customs. We realize the necessity for close cooperation 
and fair dealing with agents and are prepared to render 
all possible assistance. 

Weare interested in establishing agents in the following states— 





Connecticut Indiana Minnesota 
Delaware Maryland New Jersey 
Dist. of Columbia Massachusetts Ohio 
Illinois Michigan Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
We write 
AUTOMOBILE 


Personal Injury Liability; Property Damage Lie- 
bility; Collision (deductible); Plate Glass Breakage; 
Personal Accident. 


OTHER LIABILITY 


Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ Public Liability: 
Owners’, Landlord's or Tenant's Liability; Theatre 
Public Liability; Teams Public Liability; Contingent 
Public Liability; Sports and Golfers Liability; Physi- 
cians Liability. : 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
Capital, $500,000 
Surplus to Policyholders Over $1,200,000 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INS. CO. 


Z 























E i BRANCH 
Head Office $b OFFICES 
iS 
24-30 ‘in Philadelphia 
Commerce St. : ; Chicago 
| f > nrc * 
NEWARK ig YOUR i Pittsburgh 
4 1 j ee | Columbus 
N. J. \B RCURROS, h \ Hartford 
C/O, | \\ 
7 





FREDERICK E. WILKENS, Vice Pres. & Gen. Manager 








SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 
of 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


to 


Policyholders 


The low cost non-participating poli- 
cies of The United States Life are an 
attractive feature of the company’s 
equipment. 


Good territory under direct contract. 
We welcome young men who have 
decided to make life insurance their 
career. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 
105 Fifth Avenue New York City 





























Get out of the‘‘DANGER ZONE’’— into the‘‘SAFETY ZONE” 























Eureka-Maryland Assurance 
Corporation 


of Baltimore 
INCORPORATED 1882 


Is an OLD LINE, LEGAL RESERVE, 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
steering clear of all experiments and following 
the blazed trail of successful experience. 


THE COMPANY IS_ FORTY-FIVE 
YEARS OLD, under CONSERVATIVE, 
SUBSTANTIAL MANAGEMENT—rich 
in experience, with progressiveness and 
ambition evenly balanced upon a foun- 
dation of fundamental principles and 
essentials. 


Its management does not goad men to do the 
unexpected or the impossible, but requires 
only a substantial, conservative progress in 
the items which make a healthy, reliable, 
serviceable institution for the protection of 
policyholders, the well-being of its field force 
and the security of its investors. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President. 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 31) 


cago, were particpants in one or more of the three sessions held in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. When the time came, late at night, 
to determine the question of permanent organization, only the eight 
named above were ready to cast the die. At the suggestion of Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, the Federal, the Columbia and the Des Moines Life 
were excused from voting. The Missouri State, Register Life and Bank- 
ers Life were absent. So it came about that the vote on the resolutions 
and to organize was unanimous. 

Messrs. Smith, Peak and Blackburn were made a committee to report 
the proceedings for the press. 

This committee announced in the papers of December 6, 1905 that 
representatives of life insurance companies of the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa and Tennessee had, at a conference in Chi- 
cago the preceding day, voted to organize an association of western, 
central and southern companies for the purpose of protecting the 
interest of the policyholders of those sections. It also declared for 
strict state supervision, opposed federal supervision and expressed the 
opinion that federal supervision was unconstitutional. 

The executive committee on completing the organization was made up 
of Messrs. Reynolds, Smith, Dark, Peak and Robison, and the speaker, 
then counsel of the Bankers Reserve and secretary of the conference, 
moved that the executive committee call a meeting for 10 o’clock A. M. 
January 30, 1906 at Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis and that it prepare a pro- 
gram of topics for discussion and invite representatives of all legal 
reserve life companies in the western, central and southern states to 
attend and participate. 

The report of the committee on Credentials at St. Louis, January 30, 
1906 contains the familiar names of the following: J. B. Reynolds, 
Charles E. Dark, Isaac Miller Hamilton, Arthur F. Hall, W. K. Bellis, 
Guilford A. Deitch, S. B. Smith, B. H. Robison, C. A. Goodale, Dr. 
J. T. J. Battle, W. A. Lindly. Dr. M. M. Lairy, Everett Wagner, C. R. 
Porter, C. A. Woods and R. D. Hughes. Indiana had seven companies 
present, Nebraska and Missouri two each, Illinois, Georgia, Tennessee 
and North Carolina one each. 

After the report of the Committee on Credentials had been adopted, 
showing 24 companies willing to be counted, nine of whom were not 
in attendance, Messrs. Bellis, Dr. Battle and Blackburn reported recom- 
mending a permanent organization and a draft of a Constitution and 
By-Laws. The report left blank the amount of the salary which should 
be paid the secretary. On motion of Mr, Hamilton the salary was made 
$100 for the ensuing year. The membership fee was fixed at $10 and the 
annual dues a like sum. The report being adopted unanimously, Chair- 
man Reynolds announced that the American Life Convention was or- 
ganized and ready for business. 

Mr. Reynolds was made temporary chairman and was elected presi- 
dent. Messrs. Smith for Tenessee, Porter for Georgia, Dr. Battle for 
North Carolina, Lindly for Nebraska, Melson for Missouri, Peak for 
Iowa and Dark for Indiana were elected state vice presidents. Mr. 
Blackburn was elected secretary and treasurer. The president, Mr. 
Lindly and Dr. Christian were named a committee to nominate the five 
elective members of the executive committee. They reported Samuel 
B. Smith of Tennessee, C. R. Porter of Georgia, Charles E. Dark of 
Indiana, B. H. Robison of Nebraska and Isaac Miller Hamilton of 
Illinois. They were thereupon elected and with the president and secre- 
tary and treasurer as ex-officio members, constituted the first executive 
committee. The secretary, being also treasurer, had two votes on the 
executive committee—though his modesty never permitted him to vote 
more than once on any proposal. 

The Committee on Agents and Agencies, which brought into being 
the Agency Bureau which has proved so valuable to our membership, 
was Messrs. Wagner, Woods, Melson, Lindly and Porter. Doctors 
J. T. J. Battle of Greensboro, N. C., J. W. Johnson of Chattanooga and 
M. M. Lairy of LaFayette, Ind., were named members of the Com- 
mittee on Medical Examinations. 

After voting to hold the annual meeting in Chattanooga in October, 
the meeting adjourned. (The date of the Chattanooga meeting was 
later changed to September 29, 1906.) 





So came into the history of life insurance, the American Life Con- 
vention, and your humble servant. The organization had no money, no 
members, no abiding place and no past record. It was a naked baby 
without so much as swaddling clothes or a “G” string. Assurance was 
not wanting, however. The announcement was the birth and the accouch- 
ers assumed responsibility for its bringing up. The only companies in 
St. Louis at the time were the old German Mutual and the Missouri 
State Life Insurance companies. 

The president and executive committee separated and the secretary 
and tresaurer went to Omaha. There he established headquarters in his 
law office and proceeded to invite the western and southern companies 
to send him $10 for membership and $10 for annual dues. By the time 
the annual meeting convened in Chattanooga he had gathered in $640 
and had expended, or was obligated to pay, $549.15. The American Life 
Convention, therefore, began its second year with a balance in the 
treasury of $90.15, all of which was needed to meet the expenses of the 
annual meeting. The treasurer’s report called attention to the fact that 
the dues from the 34 members would be $34c out of which the expenses 
of the year must be met. The Convention increased the annual dues to 
$25.00. For that reason one company withdrew. 

At the Chattanooga meeting was the first occasion when the secre- 
tary of the Convention appeared with a report and a speech, and he 
ventures now, twenty years, lacking four weeks, later, to repeat what 
he said on the 209th of September 1906 at the last session of the first 
annual meeting: 

“The field opening out to the members of this organization is broad 
and inviting. The influence of this Convention should be national and 
its membership should be extended. The people are alive as never before 
to the value and importance of life insurance, and their confidence in 
the system has not been impaired by attacks of demagogues, disclosures 
of misconduct or drastic legislation. What they seek now is honestly 
conducted companies and the members of this Convention have a common 
interest in creating and correcting public sentiment which can best be 
accomplished by united action through this organization. 

“There is no like organization in this country. The National Life 
Underwriters’ Association is an agents’ compact. It is devoted to the 
welfare of the field forces of the insurance companies. Naturally the 
interests of the companies and of the policyholders are incidental merely 
to the interests of the general agents and solicitors. It is a powerful 
association and can and doubtless does do a vast deal of important work 
in the life insurance field. But its aims and purposes are distinct from 
those of the American Life Convention, 

“Tt occurs to the Secretary that perhaps our members have not fully 
comprehended that the executive officers of the life companies of America 
have hitherto had no organization in which they could meet and confer 
upon matters of grave concern to each and all; no association for the 
interchange of helpful ideas; no means of becoming generally acquainted. 

“This Convention, young and lacking in numbers, is the beginning of 
the most important adjunct to the business of life underwriting yet 
devised in America. I weigh my words when I say this. Life insurance 
as an economic principle is just being fairly recognized. The people at 
large were never before awake to its importance in a practical business 
sense. Until the recent investigations opened the eyes of the world, first 
in horror, then in wonder, and finally in admiration, life insurance was 
a luxury or a nuisance according to the state of mind existing in the 
individual when the energetic solicitor approached him. Now, thinking 
people know that the strongest financial incident of the world’s com- 
mercial equipment is the life insurance organization. The reserves of 
the life companies are the ballast of American commercial prosperity. 

“The conservative, thinking men of America have noted with satis- 
faction the fact that in the face of a storm of abuse of management, 
in spite of the scandalous attacks of magazine writers upon the finan- 
cial honesty of the system, and notwithstanding the deserved criticisms 
of experts and the open denunciation of financial weather cocks, eager 
to produce a panic, the three great companies, themselves largely to 
blame for the cyclone of excitement and the maelstrom of investigation, 
have proved to the world that life insurance is safer than banking and 
surer than any other form of commercial undertaking. 

“Out of all this chaos of cussedness; this pandemonium of public out- 
cry; this pot-pourri of legislative nostrums; this deliberate deviltry of 
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In the last week I’ve been asked a dozen times if the New York Indemnity Com- 
pany is going out of the Casualty business. Of course, it isn’t going out of the Casualty 
business but equally of course, since I’m a graduate of a Surety Company, I would 
like to see our Fidelity and Surety lines develop ALSO. 


The New York Indemnity Company is going right ahead with its multiple lines 
and expects to follow a common sense underwriting policy which means that we want 
all the GOOD business we can get—business upon which we can make some money and 
the handling of which will reflect credit upon the agent as well as the Company. 


We want a good agent in every good town in the country and wherever we find 
the right man, we will do our utmost to make his association with us pleasant and pro- 
fitable. The more it is mutually profitable, the more increasingly pleasant it will 
become. 


Write to me or come to see me when you are in New York. 


SPENCER WELTON, President 
NEW YORK INDEMNITY COMPANY 
115 Broadway New York City 

















What About The Year—1927? 


That is the question many agents are asking themselves. 
All companies have good policies, competitive rates and operate under the same laws. 


The Company that can give you the best service and will help you write business is the one 
to choose. 


THE LIBERTY LIFE offers to agents: 
Prospects; Illustrated Pre-approach and Follow-up; Local Agency 


Connections; Special Campaign to Conserve Business and to In- 
crease Renewals. 


Agency openings in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Arkansas, Illinois, California, 
Texas, Colorado, Wyoming, Washington, Oregon and Nevada. 
MUM eee 
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THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIBERTY LIFE BUILDING TOPEKA, KANSAS 


LIFE — ACCIDENT— HEALTH 
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demagogues and this anarchy of magazine and newspaper articles, the 

idea itself, the principles which make great companies possible, and the 

law upon which life insurance is based, are vindicated, demonstrated, 
established, not only as mathematically sound, but as economically cor- 
rect. 

“Americans are mercurial in the extreme. A year ago there was a 
grave fear that rabid desperadoes bent on ruining a great industry, co- 
operating with life insurance officials gnashing their teeth at each other, 
would so undermine the enormous superstructure represented by the 
three great companies, that bankruptcy might follow. This in itself 
would have been a calamity beyond parallel, but the destruction of the 
faith of the policyholder in the principles of life insurance would have 
been an irreparable disaster. The outcome of it all is that the policy- 
holder finds the life insurance company impregnable and the basic facts 
upon which the business securely rests are now understood as never 
before. From this day forward faith will not be shaken and every man 
will feel and know that the securest asset he can leave his dependent 
ones is a policy in a legal reserve company. He has learned incidentally 
that bigness is not essential or especially conducive to safety. 

“Therefore, it seems to me that this is a most opportune time to unite 
in common organization the men to whom the policyholders have en- 
trusted the management of their business. The sacredness of the trust 
reposed in you and the importance of fidelity to the policyholders was 
never so emphasized. An exchange of ideas, and interchange of exper- 
iences and a union of purpose will bring great results to your several 
companies and to the policyholders composing the life insurance army 
in America. 

“I feel that it is worth something to this embryo organization to know 
that it is a pioneer in its chosen field and to feel that it is equal to its 
opportunities. I would therefore make provision for usefulness by 
sufficient revenue to do such work as opportunity offers. I would have 
the officers and committees active. I would organize the medical, the 
legal and actuarial departments into sections auxiliary to the Conven- 
tion and I would invite to membership every reputable life insurance 
company in America. I would have a membership committee which 





would carefully consider all applications for membership, and work to 
the end of making membership of the American Life Convention a 
passport of solvency, honesty and safety. I would have this organization 
so strong with the insurance departments and the people that no reput- 
able life company could afford to be outside its membership, and no 
unworthy company could be anywhere else.” 

Starting with a declaration of principles covering the funda- 
mentals of the business, it has seen its purposes so announced 
recognized throughout the land. All differences which twenty 
years ago occasioned friction among companies have passed. 

Today the $70,000,000,000 of life insurance written by 300 
companies with assets of $9,000,000,000 is the oustanding 
achievement of commercial endeavor in the United States and 
Canada. 

The American Life Convention company figures represent 
a little less than one-fourth of these enormous sums, but its 
contribution to the sentiment and force which have made the 
figures possible is acknowledged, acepted and appreciated by 
every man who knows recent life insurance history. 

Without in the least disparaging the excellent services per- 
formed by the other great life insurance organizations and con- 
ceding them to be of inestimable importance, the American Life 
Convention feels that the work ahead is more important than 
that which is already achieved. It stands in the ranks ready 
and eager to continue its helpful co-operation everywhere and 
at all times. This organization assumes leadership where its 
leadership is required, but follows where its compatriot asso- 
ciations have forged forward with equal enthusiasm. 

Its motto is the motto of the Swiss Canton, “Each for all 


and all for each.” 








Mexico and Arizona. 








GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


We are offering to reliable men, territory in Texas, New 


Our contracts are broad and are based upon the belief that 
any connection must be mutually profitable to be satisfactory. 


If you are a high class salesman seeking a life insurance 
connection the Two-Republics can show you real co-operation. 


Both Standard and Sub-Standard business written. 


THE TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


ALLEN H. RODES, President 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


POLICIES ARE ISSUED FROM BIRTH TO SIXTY YEARS NEXT BIRTHDAY 








The Four Fundamental Purposes of Life Insurance Are: 


(a) The payment of all debts that mature at death. 


(b) The unencumbered ownership of a home for the family, or 
its cash equivalent. 


(c) The assurance to the family of some of the comforts which 
the husband was pleased to give. 


An old age fund for the insured. 





The real measure of a man’s love for 
his wife and children is the provisions 
he makes for his widow and orphans. 














Independence Square Philadelphia, Pen 





HOME LIFE POLICIES ARE THE BEST PROVISION 
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Commonwealth Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN W. JOHNSON, President 


Home Office: 106-110 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Insurance in Force Over $90,000,000 
Assets - - - - Over $ 8,500,000 


The Commonwealth Life has some good openings in the States of Indiana 
and Arkansas, and will be glad to hear from men of experience who desire 
to form a permanent connection. Policies contain all the latest and most 
attractive features and are “sellers.” To the proper men, good territory 


and liberal contracts can be offered. Address I. Smith Homans, Vice. Prest. 


























